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Tr tenth volume of the Cotumpran MaGazine will commence with the January number—1S49, 
In the literary talent, and moral tone of the work, it will be our object to sustain the high reputation 
which it has already acquired. 

There is a large cliss of readers in the community who are seeking for a work which shall com- 
bine the highest literary talent with the ornate Leauty of the most popular monthly Magazines, 
free trom the objections so often urged against them. Such a work it is ovr design to present in 
the Columbian Magazine. ‘In the high moral tone and scrupulous purity of sentiment, the truth- 
fulness and intelligence that pervade our articles, we liope our most serious readers will find qua- 
lities to propitiate and secure their careful scrutiny and permanent approbation. It is our aim to 
blend valuable information and sound morality with the gratification of a literary and imaginative 
taste. Phases of history, illustrations of local interest, vivid portraitures of virtuous life, and 
occasional disqnisitions and reviews, embellished here and there with glittering gems of poetry, 
wil!, we trust, continue to give value to our pages.” 

In akdition to the many able writers who have formerly enriched its pages, we take pleasure in 
adding others of high standing in the literary world. We have also made special arrangements 
with a Correspondent abread to furnish us with sketches of travels, observations, &c. in foreign 
countries, which will appear early in the volume. In this enterprize we respectfully solicit the 
co-operation of all who wish to see a periodical diffusing throughout the country those elevated 
and winning views of teuth so desirable in our family circles, Our success will depend upon the 
countenanee we receive from the friends of truth and virtue. 


EMBELLISHMENTS. 


Fach number will be embellished with highly finished Engravings and Illustrations, equal in 
grtisiical execution and taste to any of the most popular Magazines of the day. 





TERMS. 
TF The Money always to accompany the Order, and Postage Paid. sY 





Sinzle Copies, - ° - $3 00 | Eight Copies, - - - $15 00 
Two do. - . - 5 00] Eleven do. - ~ - 20 00 
Five do. ~ - - 10 00 
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VECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE. 


This picture, which was painted by Col. Trumbult for the Rotunda at Washington, and origins 
ally engraved on copper by A. B. Durand, has been re-engraved on Steel by W. L. Ormsby, and is 
the result of two years’ labor, It contains Portrairs oF ALL THE SiGNeRs, and should be the 
Republican emblem inthe home of every American citizen. The size of the engraving is twenty- 
one by thirty ons inches; it is printed on the best plate paper, twenty-eight by thirty-eight inches. 
Price of plain proofs, $3; India proofs, $5. Published ty W. L. Ormsby, Engraver, 116 Fulton 
Street, N. Y. ys 

Every person who will send to the publisher of the Columbian, Four Dollars, post paid, shall 
reevive a copy of this Engraving and a copy of the Magazine for one year,—-THE ENGRAVING FREB 
OF POSTAGE, 

For $5, the Migizine, Engraving of Washington, and Declaration of Independence. 
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HANDEL.—A TALE OF ART. 


Translated from the German. 


BY MRS. 


Master John Farren, the landlord of the 
** Good Woman,” 77 Fleet Street, London, sat 
in his arm-chair, his arms folded over his broad 
breast, ready to bestow a hearty welcome on the 
members of the club, who were accustomed to 
assemble at his tavern at seven in the evening. 
The waiter stood on the alert to serve the first 
comer, according to the good old custcin in 1741. 

The wife of Master John, whose lean figure 
and sallow visage formed a contrast to his own 
rosy superabundance, stood directly before him. 

_Adispute which caused her some excitement 
had evidently taken place. 

**T say, once for all, it shall not be!” she ex- 
claimed. “To throw Ellen, our only child, 
into the arms of that wandering German fellow, 
whom nobody knows !” 

‘¢ Not throw her into his arms, Mistress Bet,” 
answered the host, quietly; ‘* but to give Ellen 
to one she loves—and who deserves her: a hand- 
some, honest, industrious lad—the countryman 
of Master Handel, who answers for him.” 

“‘ Master Handel, forsooth! And what is he, 
now that he has lost His Majesty’s favor! While 
he went in and out of Carlton House at his 
pleasure, one might care for his good word; 
now, what is he, but a vagabond musician like 
the rest of them ?” 

** Nota word more!” cried John, really moved 
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at last; ‘‘if you cannot speak respectfully of 
Master Handel! Thereis ne’er a man like him 
in old England ; and if he gives Joseph his good 
word, the lad shall have mine too. Do you un- 
derstand, my good woman ?” 

The ‘‘ good woman” might have made some 
reply equally decided, but the door opened at . 
this moment, and two men, of respectable ap- 
pearance, entered. Flinging a scowl at them 
both, she silently left the room, while Tom, the 
waiter, placed two porter mugs on the round 
table, and stood ready for further service. 

The eldest of the visitors, a colossal figure, 
with handsome and expressive countenance, 
and large flashing eyes, exchanged a cordial 
salutation with the landlord, while he gave the 
boy his hat and stick. He then turned to his 
companion, a man about the middle height, and 
plain in his exterior ; in the corner of his merry 
eye, however, the observer could detect a world 
of shrewdness and waggery. He was a painter 
of some celebrity; and his name was William 
Hogarth. 

“You really think, then,” asked the other 
after a pause, “‘ that Bedford would do some- 
thing for my Messiah, if I got the right side of 
him ?” 

**Take no trouble in that respect, Handel,” 
answered Hogarth ; “‘but speak to the point at 
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once with him ; and he will certainly use all his 
influence to have your work suitably repre- 
sented.” 

‘*But is it not hard,’’ cried Handel, “ that I 
must ask favor of such a shallow pate as the 
Duke of Bedford, to get my best (Heaven knows 
William, my best !) work presented tothe public ! 
If his grace but understood a note of it! but he 
knows nothing of music.” 

** You have been eight and twenty years in 
England,” answered Hogarth; ‘‘ have you not 
yet discovered that a great man’s patronage 
does no harm to a work of art! You know as 
well as I, Handel, that talent, a true taste for 
art, and wealth to support both, are seldom or 
never found together. Be thankful if the unin- 
itiated are liberal enough toallow us the crumbs 
from their tables, while they do not grudge us 
our better inheritance.” 

Handel was leaning his arms on the table, his 
face concealed in his hands. Without looking 
up, he murmured, ‘* And must it be always so! 
Must the time never come, when the artist may 
taste the purest joy—that of appreciation? Ho- 
garth”—he continued, with sudden energy, with- 
drawing his hands from his face, and looking 
earnestly at his companion—‘“ tell me, would 
you be willing to leave your country ?” 

‘** Not for the world,” replied the painter. 

‘There it is!” cried Handel, hastily. ‘* You 
have persevered, and now reap the reward of 
your constancy. I left my father-land just as 
new life in art Legan to be developed. What 
might I not have done there! My countrymen 
have achieved great things—and wi:hout me; 
while I—I was here plaguing myselfto death with 
your stupid singers and musicians; and all in 
vain! I am now fifty years old; I will go back 
to Germany ; ‘better a cowherd there, than here 
director of the Haymarket, or chapel master to 
the King, who, with all his court, is so infatuat- 
ed with the soft warblings of the Italian Farin- 
elle! You ought to paint the lambling, Ho- 
garth, and the London women bowing down to 
worship him !” 

‘I have done it already,” answered Hogarth, 
laughing. ‘* But here.come our friends.” 

Here entered Master Tyers, lessee of Vaux- 
hall, the Abbe Dubos, and Doctor Benjamin 
Hualdy ; they were followed by Joseph Wash, 
a young German, who had been for some time 
engaged in the study of music under Handel’s 
instruction and Miss Ellen Farren, the landlord’s 
daughter. Her father arose and welcomed his 
new guests, who were served by the waiter with 
fresh mugs of porter. 

‘*How come you on with you part?” asked 
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Handel, of his pupil. ‘Can I hear you before 
long ?” 

‘‘ I will do my best to be perfect, I assure you, 
Master Handel,” answered Joseph. ‘* You must 
be patient with me.” 

‘* My patience has been severely enough tried 
by these English dunces,” muttered the com- 
poser ; “it will not wear out with you. I will 


/ see you to-morrow ; go now to your little girl, 


yonder.” 
‘“‘ Ah, Master Handel !” cried Ellen, pouting ; 
‘*you think, then, Joseph should only come to 


‘ me when he has nothing better to do.” 


“That is something like the truth,” said Han- 


del, laughing; and the laugh was echoed by 


' John Farren. But the lovers were soon deep in 
a low-toned conversation. 





** Master Handel,” said the Abbe, ‘‘do you 
know I could not sleep last night for your cho- 
rus, * The glory of the Lord shall be revealed,’ run- 
ning in my head, and sounding in my ears! 
Your glory will be revealed through your Mes- 
siah, when it is brought out, if that is ever to 
be. But they say the Lord Archbishop is 
against it.” 

“A true Christian is the Lord Archbishop!” 
exclaimed the composer, crimsoning with anger. 
‘* He offered to compose me a text for the Mes- 
siah ; and when I told him I thought the words 
in Holy Scripture good enough, he turned 
against me, and represented me to the court as 
thankless and ill-mannered.” 

**Tt is not good to eat cherries with the great,” 
observed John Farren. 

“‘T thought that proverb only current on the 
continent,” said Handel, ‘‘ butI see it is equally 
applicable in free Britain.” 

“* Good and evil are mingled in all countries,” 
said Benjamin Hualdy; “and we must take 
the world as we find it. The artist has mo- 
ments that repay all disappointments; as you, 
Handel, must have known, when, after long 
strife with ignorance and prejudice, you gave 
the world a work that compelled even envy 
and enmity to admiration.” 

‘** And what care I for the admiration of fools 
and knaves ?” said Handel, sullenly. 

** Nay,” replied Hualdy ; “‘ the faculty of ad- 
miring the beautiful and the good, shows the 
heart not to be utterly depraved. The spark 
which exists in every bosom, is waked to brighter 
life by art, and by music beyond all arts.” 

‘Judge not my countrymen harshly, Master 
Handel,” said Master Tyers; “if they do not 
yet equal yours in that unrivalled art. We also 
have some advantages, which the Germans 
have not.” 
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‘“* The difficulties and vexations you have ex- 


perienced during your residence in England,” | 


observed the Abbe, “especially from those 
whose aid was necessary in the production of 
your works, have made you severe. But, sup- 
posing it true, Master Handel, that you have 
met with injustice from the court and nobles— 
that our musicians and singers are inferior to 
yours; and that we cannot grasp all the lofty 


spirit in your works—are you not, nevertheless, ° 


the darling of the people of Britain? Is not the 
name of Handel honored among us, as that of 


our most famous statesmen? If that is true, ° 


grant honest John Bull (he means well at least !) 
a little indulgence. Let us hear your Messiah ; 
give us a fair trial; you are in no way com- 


promised, and you may have cause to change > 


your opinion.” 


** Aye !” cried Hogarth, “ that is just whatI > 


have told him!” ‘And I too!” exclaimed Hu- 
aldy and Tyers. ‘ And I,” said the jolly land- 
lord: and added, coaxingly, ‘* you know, Master 
Handel, even I have sometimes to yield a little 


to my good woman ; but I never fare the worse | 


for it!’ 
Handel, after a few moment’s silence, burst 


out a laughing, and grasped honest John by the 
hand. ‘ You are right, my good fellow!” cried — 


he. ‘ T will go to-morrow to the Duke of Bed- 


ford ; and you skall hear the Messiah, in spite | 
of the opposition of all the rascals in the king- ° 


dom. Tom, fetch another mug.” 
The applause was long and loud at this an- 


nouncement. John Farren gave a leap of joy, | 
which made the whole circle laugh ; and Joseph ° 
whispered, ‘‘ Ellen, if he succeeds, he will help 


us; I have his promise.” 


The next day, Handel, in fulfilment of his | 
word, went to the Duke of Bedford. His Grace | 
had invited half the court to a grand breakfast. } 
Hie was delighted when Handel was announced. ' 
Although not possessed of much knowledge or | 


taste, the Duke coveted the reputation of a pat- 
ron of the arts. He knew well that Handel’s 
absence from Carlton House, was in no way 
owing to want of royal favor, but to the fact 
that the composer’s sturdy nature could not bend 
to the observance of the forms and ceremonies 
held indispensable among the London aristoc- 
racy. Not only was his genius appreciated by 
the King, but the. nobility esteemed him the 
more for his detestation of servility. His ora- 
torio of Saul had been produced the preceding 
year in London and the other large cities ; and 
had stamped him a composer hitherto unsur- 
passed. The people ranked his name, as his 
friend had said, with the proudest of the age. 
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; Regarding him, therefore, as a man whom it 
was worth while to patronise, the Duke hastened 
; Out to receive him-——shook him cordially by the 
hand, and was about to lead him into the hall. 
} Handel thanked him, and drew back, saying he 
had come to ask a favor. 
The Duke took him into his cabinet, and 
listened to all he had to say. The substance 
; wasa request that His Grace would be pleased 
} to set right the heads of the Lord Mayor, and 
| the Archbishop of London, so that they should 
; cease laying hindrances in the way of the repre- 
; sentation of the Messiah. 
The Duke promised to use all his means and 
; influence to remove obstacles, and prevent any 
} others from being interposed. The composer 
; was pleased, both with the promise, and the 
gracious manner in which it was given. 
** You must now favor me, Master Handel,” 
said the Duke, “and come’in. You will see 
¢ some familiar faces; and there is a countryman 
of your own, who is in my service. He isa 
; good flute player, and his name is Kellermann.” 
) Kellermann !” cried Handel, with joyful sur- 
prise. ‘“* Is he in the servioe of your Grace? I 
will go in with you.” And the Duke led his 
guest into the saloon. 

There was no slight sensation among the 
: noble guests, when Bedford introduced to them 
the celebrated composer. Handel had eyes only 
for Kellermann, whom he greeted with all the 
warmth of his frank nature. The two friends 
were allowed to converse awhile undisturbed: 
at length the idol of the London world of fashion, 
Signor Farinelli, cleared his throat over the 
piano repeatedly, in token that he was about to 
sing, and wanted Kellermann to accompany him. 
Kellermann siniled at his friend significantly, 
returned to his place, and took up his flute; 
while Farinelli began a melting air with his 
sweet, clear voice. 
’ Handel was an austere man, whose works 
' were remarkable for energy and power; and he 
detested singing of this effeminate sort. All the 
juxurious cultivation of Signor Farinelli seemed 
' to his simple taste a mockery both of nature 
{ and art. But however displeased at the soft 
trilling of the Italian, whom Kellermann dexter- 
; ously imitated on his flute, he could not but be 
; amused at the effect upon the company. The 
; men rolled up their eyes ; the ladies murmured, 
| ** Sweet, sweet !’’ to one another ; and all man- 
} ifested symptoms of rapturous delight. At last 
{ Signor Farinelli ceased ; and his exertions were 

rewarded by eager and universal applause. 
: - Farinelli, having learned that “ il composi- 
‘ tore Signor Aendel,” whose name was not un- 
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known in Jtaly, was present, expressed a desire 


nr 


to make his acquaintance; and the host intro- | 


duced them. ‘I have inteso,’? said Ferinelli, 
in broken English, for he knew not that Handel 
spoke Italian, ‘I have inteso, Signor Aendel 
has composed una opera. Il Messia. Is there 
in that Opera a part to sing for the famous 
Musico Farinelli; I mean for me ?” 
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some conversation upon his own art, “how 
you are pleased with your performers; and if 


. they will acquit themselves well to-morrow ?” 


‘They eannot do very badly,” answered 


' Handel; “I have drilled them diligently ; and 


Handel opened his eyes, surveyed the Italian’s | 
' door, and requested to speak with Master Han- 


odd figure, decorated with lace, ribbons, and 
jewels, from head to foot, and answered drily in 
his deepest bass-tone, ‘“‘ No, Signora.” 


Joseph has helped me. Iam sorry only for the 
first soprano singer ; she is but mediocre, though 
her part has good notes.” 

Here Joseph Wash put his head in at the 


del. The composer rose and went out to him; 


, Joseph took his hand, and Jed him up stairs 


company with difliculty suppressed a peal of | 


laughter; the ladies colored and averted their 
faces. The composer took his leave. In the 
corridor Hogarth took him laughing by the arm, 


and showed him a sketch representing the whole | 


company as they listened enwraptured to Farin- | 
; as if hurt by the question. Joseph said quickly, 


elli’s singing. 
‘* By the Duke’s order,” whispered he. 
“That is false of him!’ exclaimed Handel, 


displeased. The satirical painter shrugged his , 


shoulders. 
* . s * on 
Handel sat in his chamber, absorbed in com- 
position. Once more he pondered upon every 
note; smiling over the passages that pleased 
him, and pausing on some that did not satisfy 
so well; considering, striking out, and altering, 


to suit his judgment. At length his eyes rested ° 


on the last ‘‘ Amen,” long, long, till a tear fell 
upon the leaf. 

** This note,” he said solemnly, and looking 
upwards, ‘this note is perhaps my best! 
Thanks all-benevolent Father, for this work! 
Thou, Lord, hast givenit me; and what comes 
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forth from thee, that endureth, though all things ; 


earthly perish. Amen !” 
He laid aside the notes, and walked a few 
times up and down the room. Then seating 


Farinelli started back; the male part of the ' into his chamber. Here the master was aston- 


ished to see the pretty Ellen. 

** Ha!’ he exclaimed, frowning, “‘ what are 
you doing, Miss Ellen, in this young man’s 
room %” 

‘** He shall tell you himself, Master Handel,” 
replied the girl, coloring and averting her face, 


; * Think no ill of us, my dear Master ; Iam ready 


to give you account of the whole.” 

** Speak, then ;” said Handel, abruptly. 

‘IT owe you much, sir,’ continued Joseph ; 
** indeed, all that I am, or can do. You be- 
friended me when I came here a stranger and 
destitute. You spent many an honr, in which 
you could have done something great, to make 
me a good singer. 

“Ho, ho, the fool!” cried Handel; “and 
was it nothing great to make a good singer ?” 

“You have been a benefactor to me,” pur- 
sued Joseph ; ‘‘and it has often grieved me, 
Master, to see you obliged to vex yourself with 
indifferent singers, because their edneation is 
far behind your works.” 

“* That is a pity, indeed,” sighed the composer. 

** And I have tried to make a singer for you,” 


said the pupil. ** I think I have succeeded tolera- 
, bly; will you hear her?” And he pointed to 


himself in his easy chair, and folding his arms, | 
he sank into happy dreams of his youth and his | 


home. Thus he was found by Kellermann, who 
came at dusk, to accompany him to the tavern. 
They discoursed long of their native land, of 
their art, and the excellent masters then living 
in Germany: and broke off with reluctance, 
fearful of keeping their assembled friends wait- 
ing too long. 

** Well, friend,” cried Hogarth, gaily, to the 
composer, ashe entered, ‘‘ Was not my advice 
good? Has not Bedford helped you? and is 
your self-respect a whit injured ?” 

Handel nodded good humoredly, and, smiling, 
seated himself in his wonted place. 

“And now tell us,” cried the painter, after 


Ellen. 
Handel looked in astonishment from one to 
another. ‘Ellen! what, Ellen?’ he asked in- 


, credulously. 


——— ee 


“Yes, myself!” replied the young girl, ap- 
proaching him, and looking earnestly in his face. 
‘“* Now you know the wonderful secret, Master 
Handel, between Joseph and me.” 

“Will you hear her sing, Master Handel?” 
asked Joseph. 

The composer nodded, and seated himself. 
Joseph flew to the piano, and Ellen began to 
sing that splendid part in the forthcoming Mes- 
siah, in which the noble air, ‘I know that my 
Redeemer liveth,” has thrilled so many hearts. 
When she had ended, Handel still sat motion- 
less, a smile on his lips, his flashing eyes full of 
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tears of deep emotion. At length he drew a 
deep breath, arose, kissed the maiden’s forehead 
twice and asked, “‘ Ellen, my good, good child, 
will you sing this part to-morrow, at the repre- 
sentation ?” 

‘“* Master Handel! Father Handel !” exclaimed 
the girl, and, overcome with her feelings, threw 
herself weeping on his neck. Joseph sang a 
verse from a popular song, to express his delight. 

* * . 7 * 

** Amen !” resounded through the vast arches 
of the church, and died away in whispered 
melody in its remotest aisles. 

** Amen,” responded Handel, while he slowly 
let fall the staff with which he beat time. The 
first performance of his master-piece had been 
successful beyond anticipation; and had pro- 
duced a profound impression upon all who 
heard. The fame of Handel stood immoveable. 

When the composer left the Church, he found 
a carriage in waiting, which, by the royal com- 
mand, conveyed him to Carlton House. 

He was received by George the Second, sur- 
rounded by his household, and many nobles of 
the court. After the ceremony of welcome was 
over, the King said generously, ‘‘ Well, Master 
Handel ; we give you joy of your Messiah: it is 
a noble present to the public !” 

“‘Does your Majesty think so?’ asked the 
composer, well pleased. 

** I do indeed ;” replied the monarch. ‘‘ Now 
tell me how I can express my thanks to you, for 
the pleasure you have given me !” 

‘If your majesty will give a place,” answer- 
ed Handel, ‘‘ to the young man who sang the 
tenor solo part,I shall be ever grateful. He is 
my pupil, Joseph Wash, and is betrothed to the 
pretty Ellen Farren, daughter to old John Far- 
ren. The oldman is willing they should marry ; 
but his dame will not consent as yet, because 
Joseph has no place. And your Majesty knows 
it is hard to carry a point against the women.” 

‘* You are mistaken,” said the King, with a 
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forced smile ; “*I know nothing to that effect ; 
but Joseph has from this day a place as first 
tenor in our chapel.” 

** Indeed!” cried Handel, rubbing his bands 
with joy. ‘‘I thank your Majesty with all my 
heart.” 

The King was silent a few moments, and then 
said, ‘‘ But have you nothing to ask for yourself, 
Master Handel! I would willingly show my 
gratitude to you, in your own person, for the en- 
tertainment you have provided us in your Mes- 
siah.” 

‘* Sire !” answered the composer, in a disap- 
pointed tone, while his face flushed, “‘ I have en- 
deavored, not to entertain you, but to make you 
better.” 

The courtly circle stood amazed at the bold- 
ness of this speech ; and even George looked up- 
on the master with surprise. Then, bursting into 
a hearty fit of laughter, and slapping him good+ 
humoredly on the shoulder, ‘*‘ Handel !”’ he cried, 
** you are, and will ever be, a rough old fellow ; 
but a good fellow in spite of all! Doas you 
will! We remain the best friends in the world.” 
The composer, dismissed from the royal pres- 
ence, felt thankful as he left Carlton House ; 
and hastened to his favorite haunt, to make the 
lovers acquainted with their good fortune. 

Joseph and Ellen were happy and grateful, 
as a matter of course. Dame Farren no longer 
withheld her consent; and old John was up- 
roarious in his demonstrations of joy. 

For ten years more, Handel travelled through 
England, and composed new works. When his 
sight failed him in the last years of his life, 
Elleu nursed him with truly filial attention ; 
and Joseph wrote down, at his dictation, his 
last compositions. 

A proud monument is erected in Westminis- 
ter to the memory of the great composer. But 
it will not outlast another monument—that left 
by the inspiration of his own genius—his im- 
mortal Messiah. 


THE SINKING RIVULET. 


BY ALEXANDER MACDOWELL. 


Past smiling flowers, dewy wet, 
Merrily trips the Rivulet 
Adown the shining rocks of jet. 


¢ 


The sun can never show his eye 
Upon the shadows here that lie 
Beneath the oak-trees spreading high. 
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Nought but the water’s tinkling sound 
Disturbs the solitude profound 
That reigns o’er that enchanted ground. 


Thro’ all the long, long summer day, 
Thy crystal wavelets downward stray 
To the dark earth, unseen away ! 


As it glideth o’er the fairy dell, 
It kisses each pallid lily-bell, 
Then bids the light of day farewell. 


So in the cold earth, damp and drear, 
Thou sinkest where no mortal ear 
Thy soft low melody may hear. 
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Lone Rivulet! Where dost thou go? 
Vain question. In thy hidden flow 
None but the ‘‘ King of kings’ can know! 


Ah! cheerless is this course of thine, 
As through dirn labyrinths you twine 
Where dwells the swart Gnome of the mine. 


But like an arrow in thy flight, 
On through rayless caves of night 
Thou art speeding to the light. 


So in thy gay hilarity 
In death Man sinks, at last like thee, 
Then springs aloft, eternal, free! 
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A DREAM ABOUT A WHITE ROSE BUD. 


BY CAROLINE CHESEBRO. 


“ We are of such stuff as dreams are made of.”’ 


It was a Summer night meet for dreaming, 
for the soft moon was doing her very best to 


4 


make the earth look like fairy-land ; every tire- ; 
some sound that troubles the quiet-loving spirit 


through the day, was hushed—and every breath ° 


Pa 


of air that strayed through the magnificent , 
branches of our old elm tree was laden with ‘ 
fragrance ; and the dim stars appeared to me, as 
I looked at them, to be playing the pleasant | 


game of “hide and seek” among themselves, 
or else perhaps, they thought it meet to veil their 
bright faces in the presence of the more beauti- 
ful Queen of Night, poetically called by some 
** gifted unheard-of,” “‘ the gorgeous moon.” 

It was a night most meet for dreaming a 
waking, or a sleeping dream; mine chanced to 


be a waking one ; how pleasant and beautiful { 


it was! more beautiful than I can express to 
you through any words in my vocabulary. 
Truth to say, dear reader, (though we do not al- 
ways know and recognize the fact, alas!) there 
is no telling how often our unconscious feet are 
treading fast on to the borders, and sometimes 
through the very midst of spirit-land; we stand 
often, often beside the very Gates of the Infinite, 
and yet because of our blindness and lack of 


eee en 


spiritual appreciativeness, we know it not! but 
we shall one day know it all—then we will un- 
derstand the perfectness, and the pricelessness 
of the gift of life ! 

1 had wandered far out from the crowded 
and dusty streets of the city, for the noise con- 
fused me, and I wearied of the world’s vain show. 
And the spirit who on this ozcasion chanced to be 
my guide, when she knew of my desire, directed 
my willing feet towards a beautiful green lane, 
which was screened from the view of those who 
passed by in the dusty roads, by a hedge of 
thick brushes, and flowering shrubs. The sun- 
light fell most richly and pleasantly on this 
beautiful path, and I wondered how any could 
be foolish enough to choose that hard and stoney 
road beyond, where never a flower, even the 
humblest, blossomed by thie wayside, when this 
green lane was opened to all who would enter. 
But somehow I have grown more wise since 
then, and I wonder at my former obtuseness. 
I must have been strangely forgetful of the fact 
that people’s inclination and business do not 
always lead them in one direction. 

When I first entered this path (the spirit still 
guiding me) I fancied we were quite alone, but 
on turning one of the many windings of the 
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lane, I beheld a youth approaching us. As he 
drew nearer and nearer, my attention was more 
closely fixed upon him, for he was attired in a 
sumptousness of apparreling that seemed to me 
quite extraordinary, and on his proud lip there 
was a smile of intensest self-satisfaction. His 
step was careless, and he loitered on his way in 
the manner of one whose time is all his own, 
as though none of life’s annoyances had ever 
come to disturb him. Sometimes he would 
pause to admire the beautiful and fragrant flow- 
ers which blossomed in the hedge, yet he pluck- 
ed none of them, nor even touched them, and 
this seemed very strange to me, for I saw he 
was an ardent admirer of the beautiful. 

Then the spirit seeing my wonderment said, 
‘*Do you not see that the youth has one blossom 
in his possession, though he did not gather it 
here, why should he pluck another? There is 
not a flower in all the hedge he would exchange 
for the little White Rose Bud he carries in his 
bosom.”” 

Then for the first time I observed the dainty 
White Bud that nestled in his breast—and I saw 
how he oftentimes pressed it to his lips, and 
inhaled its pure and delightful fragrance ; and 
it seemed to me—and I do not yet believe that 
was fancy, that I heard him speaking words of 
endearment to the fair blossom. 

In the shade of a beautiful locust-tree whose 
flowers loaded the air with rich perfume | sat 
down to rest, for it was noonday, and the sun- 
beams had grown oppressive—and I could 
watch, and you may be sure it was with most 
eager and deeply interested eyes, all the move- 
ments of the young man from that slightly ele- 
vated place. It is my purpose now to tell you of 
his somewhat extraordinary career. 

Soon he also flung himself upon the soft grass 
—and he tooseemed weary ; and I knew by the 
langour which was stealing over his handsome 
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face that he must have wandered far in the lane 


despite his weariness I fancied him deeply en- 
gaged in thought. Also I noticed that in the 
place where he had last taken the Rose-Bud 
from his bosom and pressed it to his lips, one 
tiny leaf had fallen to the ground, and unawares 
he had crushed it with his heel as he passed on. 
Methought too that the flower looked drooping 
and faded, and not nearly so elegant as when 
I had first noticed it in his bosom. What seem- 
ed strange to me, he also seemed to think that 
the attractiveness of the Bud was gone—for his 
eyes rested not so often on it, they seemed to take 
no pleasure in gazing on the faded thing; and 
oftener than ever his glance wandered to the 
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flowery hedge, and the wayside, where gayer 
blossoms were unfolding ; yet he seemed to me 
to be not exactly conscious of what he wanted— 
only a desire for something he had not, glistened 
and beamed in his eyes. But I was soon 
enough made aware of what it was he wished 
for; for suddenly with a bound, and a loud and 
exultant cry of joy, he reached the opposite side 
of the way, and there I likewise saw blooming 
conspiciously amid the many flowers, a half- 
opened pink moss-rose—its lovely head was 
gracefully bent; and shining’mid the bright 
leaves there were dew-drops which the warm 
suntight had not yet dried away. 

Instantly as the youth’s fingers closed round 
it, the bud was broken from its parent tree, and 
remained in his hand! And when he saw it 
was his own, his own, another cry of joy burst 
from the gay soul, and he placed the bright 
flower in his bosom. But there was something 
there already, against which his hand brushed 
when he strove to place the matchless Queen of 
the Flowers next his heart! and alas, it was 
the poor little White Rose, whose crushed 
leaf lay in the backward path! There was a 
painful expression on the young man’s face 
when the thought of the half-forgotten Bud was 
thus forced upon him. He drew it forth from 
the sheltered place where it had nestled so 
lovingly and long, and tenderly gazed upon it. 
A flower he held in either hand—and—he 
knew he ought not retain them both, but which 
to sacrifice? 

There was the fresh Moss Rose encircled by 
its bright green lIeaves—its fair head bent so 
gracefully, and the dew of the early morning 
yet glistening ’mid its delicate folds—and there 
too the faded White Rose Bud—every green 
leaf was parted from it, and the tender thing 
had a bruised and faded appearance, as though 
the very devotion and strange passion of the 
young man for it, had consumed its beauty— 


that morning. His cap was thrown aside, and | but it was fragrant, very fragrant still. And so 


with eyes alternately fixed on those two flowers 
he stood there, ‘* halting between two opinions” 
—but not long—for presently I saw that in the 
long and pleasant grass” he dropped the soiled 
and faded Bud, and the Red Rose was laid gent- 
ly in the banished one’s place! 

Then quickly the youth turned from that spot, 
and as he hastened on, only once did he glance 
back to see if he might catch but one glimpse 
of the sacrificed flower. But it was lost to his 
sight forever. So he went on his way. 

I was indignant that he should manifest so 
little concern on parting for aye with what he 
once:loved so well, and I was about to call to 
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him, and tell him, before it was too late, tocome ; 
; dusty path! 


back and take again to his heart what he had 


once held a priceless treasure there, but the , 
> there so utterly destroyed—it was a look of re- 


said, “nay, nay, he has chosen—let him go. morse, and of guilty fear; and I saw too that 


He is not worthy to own so precious a Bud as ; 
> . 
this which he has flung away. Before the night } there silent for a moment; but then he seemed 


comes on, the long dark night which no moon } 
; for he looked as though ashamed of his emotion, 


spirit understanding what 1 was about to do, 


shall illnmine with its soft light, he will have 


gathered, and wantonly destroyed, many more ; 
> sumed his walk, though ’twas with hurried steps 


> and clouded brow, for he felt ill at ease. 


precious Buds, and Biossoms, but ere he lies 
down to slumber he will call to mind again thig 


White Bud, his first and only truly loved flower, } 
; this his step growing lighter, and more careless 


and the remorseful thoughts which should haunt 
him will be with him then. 


would be all in vain. 


spirit wept as she thought of the poor forsaken 
Flower! 


And from our elevated seat in the shade of the } 


locust-tree we watched the youth as he went on 
his way. A very strange and wild journey was 
his through the green lane. Since he had yield- 


ed to the temptation to pluck the queenly Red » 
Rose, he seemed to be destitute of the power to 
restrain his passion for the fair flowers by the } 1 heard the gay songs which burst from his 
wayside ; his wandering fancy led him inces- } 
» when I saw the smiles he east upon the gather- 


> ed buds, I knew that all words of warning 


sently to gather new blossoms, which for a mo- 
ment he regarded with the most enthusiastic 
admiration, and then these in turn were also 


flung away. Still he kept the Red Rose care- > 
> himself—that though the sun shone so gaily on 


fully in his bosom—he had sacrificed too much 
to win that flower to weary of it soon. 
But it happened that at every pressure its 


beauty faded by little and little, even as the un- } 


fortunate White Rose had; some of the green 
leaves were broken, and others wilted and droop- 
ed from the stem. 
the fresh red leaves was gone. 


of the flower was departed. When, however, 
he did at last perceive that it was so much fad- 


ed, he went more steadily and thoughtfully on 
his way, and I fancied there was sadness in his 


heart, for his face looked very grave. Not once 
for a long distance did he turn his eyes towards 
the flower illumined hedge. Ere long his head 
drooped on his bosom—his lips moved, and 
I thought I heard a sound issuing from them, 


and then again after a moment he looked ups | 


and lo, the head of the proud Red Rose was 
broken completely from its stem—and it fell from 


Let him alone, 
though you should call and warn him now, it 3 
He knows his duty—if } 
he doeth it not, the reward be with him!” and ’ pause in a career so recklessly begun and con- 


even while she spoke so sternly of bim, the good 


Indeed all the stateliness of } 
The young man 
seemed at first not to notice this, for his warm ° 
admiration continued long after all the beauty 


the place where it had rested, and lay in the 


The youth cast one look upon it as it lay 


there were tears in his eyes, while he stood 
to take some “ flattering unction to his soul,” 


and brushing those tears hastily away, he re- 


I covered my face, when I saw shortly after 


—I fearedto watch him further; I did not care 
to know his future spoliations, for I felt that it 
was beyond his power now, that he could not 


tinued. And while I sat mourning in the spirit 
over those two lost beauties, the soft voice of my 
guide whispered, ‘‘ Look again—behold the 
youth now.” 

And when I did look, and saw how complete- 


> ly he had bannished his sorrow, and remorse ; 
>} when I saw his hands eagerly outstretched 


again to pluck the flowers of the wayside, none 
of which however he placed in his bosom ; when 


careless lips, and filled the air with melody ; 


would fall idly on his ear—I felt that bitter was 
the recompense he was laying up in store for 


him, and the air was filled with fragrance, and 
the path was soft and pleasant to his feet, that 
a storm was fast gathering which would break 
in fearful fury on his unsheltered head—that 
when at last he should grow weary, and faint, 
and long for rest, there would be no shelter 
wherein he might repose ; it would be too late 
for him to climb then the rock of safety, which 
indeed lay in a road far different from that in 
which he trod! 


PART SECOND. 


When the gay, careless youth had vanished 
far beyond my sight, I saw another form, with 
slow and thoughtful steps, coming along the 
pleasant lane. As she drew near I perceived 
that she was the young and beautiful maiden, 
who has oftentimes appeared before me in my 


} dreams, always as a spirit of charity, and 


peace, and love, and reconciliation, and it re- 
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joiced me exceedingly to find that she was not, 
as I had often feared, a mere creation of my 


fancy—it made me glad to know that at last | 


I had really seen in this world of harsh realities, 
one pure, and good as the angels—one who is 
in truth a blessing tothe earth WhenlI saw 
how calmly, and soberly she trod through the 
easy way, I felt at once it was no love of plea- 
sure which had brought her into that path. 

She never once touched the multitudes of gay 
flowers, which certainly seemed to me to open 
wider their petals, and robe themselves in 
brighter hues as she passed by. Neither did 
she suffer her eyes often to rest upon them; 
perhaps she feared the power of temptation— 
perhaps she knew already how great was the 
might of those radiant things to captivate the 
eye, and please the restless, longing soul. 

When the maiden drew near to where the 
broken Moss Rose lay, she trod more slowly, 
and when she had quite approached it she 
stopped, and gazed upon it. Oh, there was 
such an unutterable sadness in her soft blue eyes 
as made me weep to look upon; but when she 
saw its fatal beauty, and how it had been de- 
spoiled, and that the bud had opened wider 
beneath the scorching rays of the sun, she stoop- 
ed not to raise it up—but her lips moved, and 
those heaven-lighted eyes were upraised for a 
moment, and then fearfully she hastened on. 

In a few moments her footsteps again grew 
more slow; her gaze fixed searchingly on the 
ground—she was looking for something lost ! 
At last she stood quite still, and grew more 
eager in her seeking, and the thought flashed 


over me like lightning, she is where the young | 


man flung the White Rose away! and when 

*I thought of this, a great but scarcely defined 
hope filled all my soul, for I was convinced it 
was only for some good she sought that faded 
little bud ! 

Now it happened that the dew on the long 
grass had revived the fading beauty of the 
flower, and given it, as it were, a new life—a 
fresh and sweeter fragrance exhaled from it, 
indeed it was this very fragrance which had 
stolen over the senses of the fair young girl as 
she drew near that place. A low and broken 
exclamation of joy told me at last that her 
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; drously the beauty of the flower had revived. A 
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search had not been in vain; the maiden was } 


not deceived—she knew it was no worthless 
blossom which could send forth such delightful 
testimony of its existence, she did not hesitate 
to raise the precious cast-away bud ! 

And while she clasped it in her hands which 
trembled with excess of joy, 1 saw how won- 
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few of the outer leaves had unfolded, they were 
of the purest white, and their expansion wholly 
covered the loss of that one leaf which had fall- 
en, and was crushed long since beneath the foot 
of the young careless pleasure-seeker. ~ 

Weeping and smiling joyously did the maid- 
en hasten on her way—and the spirit bade me 
follow whither she went, for then I would see 
the sweet White Rose restored to its parent stem, 
and learn more than a hundred man-preached 
sermons could tell me, of that charity which 
rejoices in the truth—and “ thinketh no evil.” 

So I hastened quickly ix the steps of the mai- 
den, who bore in her sinless bosom the flower 
which the youth had forsaken. When she had 
reached the end of the green lane, yet more 
swiftly passed she through the busy crowds of 
the city, pausing never a moment to rest, neither 
gazing even once curiously on the strange sights 
and shows that surrounded her, and through 
which she must pass. Many turned to look up- 
on her as she went along so speedily, but I could 
not but note that it was with a respect bordering 
on to reverence that they looked; and many a 
blessing did I hear men pronounce upon her as 
she went along. All seemed to know that she 
was an angel of mercy wearing the guise of hu- 
manity; and so it was, that they stood gladly 
and quickly aside that she might pass. Rough, 
coarse voices hushed their angry tones, and 
warring tongues were silenced, and the jar and 
the strife of ‘‘ a multitude together,” seemed to 
be quieted as she passed by! AndI thought to 
myself as I saw this respect and homage paid 
to one so young and unprotected, would that 
every guileless, truth-loving, earnest soul might 
be thus recognized ! 

Through all the busy crowds she went, and 
by the stately dwellings of the rich, past the 
miserable homes of the very poor, beyond the bu- 
rial places for the dead, and the churches, and the 
gardens, past all the hurrying multitude till she 
stood at last in a silent, and extreme corner of 
the city, in a qnarter where dwelt the better 
classes of the poor. And accompanied still by 
the spirit, I followed the maid on into a lone- 
some, and deserted-looking house. 

In a dark corner of the room we entered, a 
woman was seated, her face deep buried in her 
hands. She was alone, and her attitude was 
that of one who had given way to some absorb- 
ing sorrow. When she heard the light footstep 
of the maiden gliding through the room and 
stepping close beside her, she raised her head, 
and then I saw that though she had not been 

weeping that yet the deepest grief must be in 
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her heart, for never beheld I such hopeless 
misery in the face of mortal woman before. She 
spoke, her voice was soft and kindly, but its 
tone could only have been the utterance of a 
broken heart; and though she welcomed the 
young girl, it was not witha smile, yet she seem - 
ed glad to look upon the lovely maiden. 
Then, oh there was such a look of goodness 
and sympathy in that young girl’s face, as she 
sat down on the low bench at the woman’s feet 
and rested her head on the lonely creature’s 
knee, that I blessed her for it in my heart! 


With gentle encouragement she looked up into | 
; and all this place with fragrance and beauty. 


the sad woman’s face, and said, 


‘*T have come to implore you that you will | 


take heart again—if you would only go once out- 
side your home, everything is so glad and 
beautiful! The garden in front is full of flow- 
ers in blossom—and since you last went out of 
doors, the leaves have all come out on the trees, 


and it seems to me that the birds never sang s0 | 
> they would dehight me? would they not seem 
to me buta reproach, blooming in the place 
world beside this where its light has not pene- | 
It seems to me very wrong for you to 


sweetly as now. The sunshine is so bright, I 
do not believe there is a place in the whole 


trated. 
sit here all these beautiful summer days with 
the blinds so tightly closed.” 

When the maiden spoke of the budding and 


bled excessively, and she tried to speak, but 
only after repeated attempts could she give more 
than a choked utterance to her thoughts. 
last she said, 


**And would you, Mary, bid me open these } 


blinds and let the sunlight stream into this room 
that is not nigh so desolate and dark as is this 
heartof mine? Would you bid me go out where 
the birds would taunt me of my grief, by their 
melody, and the flowers with their fragrance? 
Would it be a pleasure for me to look upon them 
when they could only bring more forcibly to 
mind what it is not possible for me ever to for- 
get? No, I will not bear light, nor foolish flow- 
ers—and I care not for comfort here. Dreary 
as is my heart, let this home of mine be.” 

** It is not right for you to speak so—it is not 
right to harbor such thoughts,” said the young 
girl, earnestly ; “ your life was not meant by the 
good God to be all gloom—have you forgotten 
that poor rose bush? Don’t you know, it will 
droop and die without the pleasant sun, and 
air—the leaves are withering even now.” 

** Why do you speak of that,” cried the wo- 
man, passionately. ‘* Are not my eyes constantly 
directed to that poor plant, even though I have 
made this place so dark that I can scarcely trace 
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its miserable outline in the shade? It is dying, 
and I know it. Why did you mention it, Mary, 
when you knew that my thoughts rested but too 
much on it already.” 

** Because,” said the maiden, consolingly, 
** because it is of that I am come to speak ; and 
will you not hear me patiently? Only pour the 
pure fresh water on that plant, and let the sun- 


‘ light stream upon it, I beseech you, and then 


you will see how soon the leaves will come out 


} again, and the fresh buds will appear, adding 


new beauty to the luxuriant tree ; and then, yes, 
perhaps then, new blossoms will fill this room, 


Oh, if you will but heed my words there will 
such a change appear in your home! and by 


} and bye, I do not say this will be at once, you 
‘ will be happier yourself, you will find the cloud 


that has rolled around you not so dreadfully 


} dark!” 


“* Why speak of new buds—child, do you think 


where that rose blossomed! Could I delight in 
fresh buds, in their fragrance and brightness, 
when they would and could only remind me of 
that flower which was snapped away in the 


} midst of its glorious beauty ?” 
blooming flowers, I saw that the woman trem- } 


Then, for the first time during this conversa- 
tion, the woman wept, and while she was yet 


, speaking she arose, her tottering form bent tow- 
At? 


ards the window-seat; she reached a jar which 
contained a small rose-tree, and then sat down 
again with it clasped in her hands. 

‘** Think you,” she continued, almost reproach- 
fully, “‘ that I could delight in the reviving beau- 
ty of this plant? Look at the withered stem— 
you know how there was the most perfect flow- 
er on it once—how it was the only one that ever 
opened for me. Oh! I tell you, Mary, that with- 
ered remaining part of the stem, is dearer to 
me than a hundred other buds, even though 
they should come forth on the same tree!” 

‘* Let me pray you once more to be calm,” 
said Mary, “oh, do but hope and be patient! 
Why may this wound in your heart never be 
healed? Why will you be so repining and un- 
grateful, for it is ungrateful to murmur, when, 
if you will, His peace which passeth all under- 
standing may be with you. Will you not even, 
though the fair flower you loved so tenderly is 
vanished, will you not raise your eyes, and your 
heart, and joy in the myriads of life and beauty, 
Oh, will you not, if earth 
holds nothing for you thatis lovely and precious, 
will you not lift your eyes to heaven whence 
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help and strength such as you need, can only 
come? If you would but let me ask of God for 


you that the heaviness of the cloud may pass; ; 


errr 


> 


let me beseech Him that the beautiful bud of ' 


which you were so proud, may yet bloom in the 
‘ fields of light ;’ that the dew and the sunshine 
which glorify the ever-blooming garden may fall 
upon it, and cause it to expand, and that when 
you also one day pass into that blessed place, 
your eyes, and your heart may be prepared to 
recognize the fully-opened flower !” 

Such beseeching, earnest, melting tones I 
never_heard from mortal lips before, and they 
were not without their due effect on the wretch- 
ed woman to whom they were addressed, for 
ere they were spoken, she fell upon her knees 
beside the human angel, and cried, * child, child, 
pray but for this, and J will pray with you ?” 

And together they were bended, and the ap- 
plication arose on the strong wings of Faith, 
which ever bear the earnest petition safe to the 
Throne of Love. And that it was accepted 
there I felt assured, when I saw the calmness, 
and the resignation, yes, and the hope, in the 
mourner’s countenance as she arose. A hap- 
pier day [ knew would dawn for her—for she 
had at last submitted, and bowed herself to 
Him “ who doeth all things well.” 

Then Mary, when she had arisen from her 
earnest supplication, stood before the woman, 
and raising her hand she said: 

‘It was meet, my dear friend, that you should 
acknowledge your weakness, and insufficiency, 
to Him who alone is able to give you the strength 
which He giveth to all who ask Him, liberally, 
and upbraiding not. It was meet that you 
should ask His aid and mercy, whose justness 
and goodness you were impugning by your re- 
bellious murmuring. And now that you have 


at last wholly put your trust in God, and have ; 
bent humbly to His will, now behold”—and as | 


she spoke, with a glad smile Mary drew from 
her bosom the Rose Bud, the sweet white Rose 
Bud, she had raised from the grass in the green 
lane, and kneeling down with trembling hands 
she joined it to the withered, blighted stem, 


which the woman held so precious. There ;} 


were tears in the maiden’s eyes, but they were 
tears of joy, and a smile fit for the glorious 
countenance of an angel was on her lip. 
Where she joined the flower to the stem, there 
it remained, and then she rose again, having 
completed her holy work of love, and flinging 
her white arms about the woman who sat there 
speechless, looking on the poor lost flower, 
blooming so sweetly in its old home, and beau- 
tiful as ever—with a glad voice she cried out. 
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“* Rejoice! rejoice! for the flower which was 
dead is alive again—and the lost is found—Re- 
joice! rejoice!” 

And then, strangest of all, it seemed to me for 
a moment as I looked, that the White Rose Bud 
had changed into a beautiful young girl, whose 
face was pale, pale even as the White Rose, and 
that she knelt at the feet of that rejoicing woman, 
murmuring faintly, ‘‘Mother, mother, forgive !” 

Then the spirit said to me, ‘Come from this 
place; it is a scene too holy for the eyes of mor- 
tals to gaze upon—come away.” And we went 
forth from that home so suddenly changed from 
the house of mourning into the house of joy. 

And as we went back to the busy city again, I 
blessed that gentle maiden, whose God-directed 
mercy had caused the fruits of joy and peace to 
ripen in the heart of the sad woman, that had 
of late grown bleak and barren as a desert waste. 
And while I thought how the lone heath had 
grown so suddenly bright—-as I thought how 
cheerful that house would now be where the 
sunlight would be suffered to enter,—as I thought 
of that sad mother’s rejoicing spirit, I could not 
but wonder and mourn, that so very rarely a 
being filled with such heavenly-mindedness and 
holy wisdom as this yonthful Mary, comes to 
make glad and fair the weary paths of life. 

Despite all she has done, a scar will yet be 
left upon that little Rose tree to mark the place 
where the frail bud was broken from its mother- 
branch, but oh, it is not a scar hideous, or un- 
sightly—and the green leaves und time will 
most effectually cover it, and in continual fresh- 
ness, and richness, and beauty, will that once 
lost Rose continue to bless the widow’s heart! 

Rejoice with me! for I cannot tell you of 


awakening from this dream. Rejoice! there ' 


was no awakening from it! Oh, no, it was no 
dream, the blessed peace which fills the soul of 
that mother now-~it is a precious peace of Re- 
ality, the holy fearlessness of that young girl 
who rescued from moral degradation and death, 
the treasure of that lonely, hopeless woman’s 
heart ! it is a truth, that the angels have rejoiced 
over one other sinner who has repented ! 

I would to heaven that every reader of this 
page might have such dreams, and that they all 
might prove as real as mine! the world could 
then take more of hope to its heart, and not feel 
as with a heavy consciousness of guilt she must 
feel now, that it needs the purifying waters of 
the olden flood to baptize her into a new and 
more holy birth! Pray heaven that the day may 
ere long come, when to speak of a dream like 
this, may be more idle, and useless than the 
repetition of a “ thrice told tale !” 












































THE INTERPRETING. 


BY JEROME A. MABEY. 


The clouds like raiment. strange and bright, 
Are floating in the evening air ; 

We sweetly dream that forms of light— 
A shining troop—are pausing there 


And O, to apprehending dear, 
What precious solacings are given, 
With tender smile and ruthful tear, 
By those fair visitants from heaven. 


** For radiant teal—O, well we know 
Time’s eager wrong !” they softly say ; 

Then come, and on our burning brow 
Their cooling fingers lightly lay. 


‘** The soul, tho’ seraph-born, and vow’d 
To purpose lovely and sublime, 

Might lose amid an earthly crowd, 
Its lofty cheer and stainless prime! 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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‘‘ But list the story that we tell 

Of bird from Eden strangely lorn— 
Whose pinion, reft of guiding spell, 

Went wandering on far earthward borne. 


‘“* Tho’ cold the ray, and rude the throng 
That greeted here the gentle thing, 

Yet trillingly went up his song ! 
And bravely swept his jewelled wing ! 


“Tis thus in life’s ungenial sky, 
With spirits beautiful and true— 

It may not bid their music die! 
It may not quench their starry hue! 


‘¢ The thought and dream so glad and rare, 
Like Eden-birds on exiled flight, 

Etherea!, as they lovely are, 
Have shielding charm for vengeful blight !” 


THE ARABIAN NIGHTS’ ENTERTAINMENTS. 


“Uprejudiced opinions of our current literature are 
of immense value to the reading public.” 


“*No entertainment,” writes Lady Wortley 
Montague, “ is so cheap as reading; nor any 
pleasure so lasting,” and this opinion is not less 
indicative of her judgment, than confirmatory 
of her taste and observation. A beauty, a 
coquette, a courageous mother, a determined 
woman, an acute observer, a wit, a satirist, 
petted, spoiled, malicious, generous, and honor- 
ably distinguished by the friendship and ac- 


ee 


quaintance of nearly all the popular writers of 
her day, she was, under every circumstance, 
much beyond her age: 

Her residence at the Ottoman Court, whither 
she accompanied her husband, in his official 
character as embassador, gave to her extraordi- 
nary opportunities for observation, a field for 
the exercise of her descriptive powers, which 
gives even to the truthfulness of her ‘“‘ Letters,” 
all the romance of fiction, and the felicitous ex- 
pression of Eastern fable. 
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That a writer so accomplished as Lady Mon- 
tague, and herself possessing such fine pow- 


ers of luxuriant description, should have ad- | 


mired the fictitious tales we purpose to consider, 


THE ARABIAN NIGHTS’ ENTERTAINMENTS. 
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speaks only as highly confirmative of the genius » 
and invention of a work, so characteristic of ' 
the lives and customs of the Arabians, and | 


which has been universally pronounced une- 


M 
) 


qualled by any production of the present . 


day. 
In several passages of her ‘* Letters,” we have 


the magic elysium of these splendid fictions. 
her letter, No. XXXIX., she introduces a com- 


; published by Basile in 1672. 
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> ful spirit of the Italian writers had imparted to 


the traditionary fables of the earlier times, a con- 
siderable degree of ingenuity and vigor, almost 
wholly wanting in the original authors. 

A greater stretch of invention was added to 
the tales, anda more pleasing variety of char- 
acter and circumstance adopted for their em- 
bellishment, which gradually paved the way 
for the Pentamerone, a Neapolitan collection, 
This collection, 


; founded on the stories in ** Straparola,” was the 
indications that Lady Montague had revelled in . 


In > 


parison of jewels “large as a turkey’s egg,” as » 


too like the wonders of “‘the Arabian Tales !” 
and further desires her Countess-sister will re- 
member that ‘‘ these very tales were written by 
an author of that country.” 

In a previous letter to Pope, No. XXIV., the 
fair writer informs him, that with their host, 
Achmet Beg, ‘“‘a man well educated, being 
perfectly skilled in the Arabic and Persian lan- 
guages,” she passes for a great scholar, by rela- 
ting to him some of the Persian Tales, which, 
she adds, ‘‘ I find are genuine !” 

These extracts we have designedly introduced, 
to show how deeply these fictions had secured 
an interest in the public mind on their intro- 
duction from their native country. 

Their first appearance in a European lan- 
guage, was a partial translation by the 
French Orientalist, M. Galland, in the com- 
mencement of the eighteenth century ; and their 
presentation to the public was attended with a 
wonderful degree of popularity and success. 

They were read and talked of in all circles ; 
not only by men of the world, wits, poets, and 
such who like Gray thought the highest felicity 
was to lounge in a fautewil and read novels, but 
also by grave, reverend signors, and sages learn- 
edin thelaw Even fathers, whose creed and 
standing repudiated works of general fiction as 
vain, empty, and unsatisfying, were suddenly 
smitten with a love of these wild and wondrous 
tales of houris, genii, magic-fountains, Persian 
gardens, and all the rich variety of costume, 
scenery and enchantment. 

The early tales of Italy and France, though 
not devoid of merit, had, previous to the era of 
Galland’s translation, in a great measure lost 
their zest and character for novelty, and were 
likewise wanting in that spirit of creative fancy, 
which, while it lends to imagination all the as- 
sistance of her magic power, bestows on fic- 
tion the form and lineaments of truth. 

It cannot, however, be denied, that the grace- 
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immediate prototype of the French fairy-tales, 
by Perrault and others. The tale entitled ** L’Ad- 
roite Princesse,” generally attributed to this 
writer, is reputed to have been the first fairy- 
story that appeared in France. The incidents 
were borrowed from the Pentamerone, and it 
was succeeded in 1697 by a volume of fairy-tales 
unquestionably written by Perrault, and in 
which he had improved on many of the former 
histories, varying and embellishing the same 
with novelties of character and scenery. 

All these, however, like the famous “‘ Contes 
des Fees,”’ though a progressive improvement on 
previous collections, with the additional embel- 
lishments which a refining literature would 
naturally suggest, fell infinitely beneath the daz- 
zling panorama presented to the world in the 
Arabian Nights’ Entertainments. 

As a living picture of Eastern manners, no 
work has yet been presented so “ imposing in 
its attributes, or gorgeous in its decorations” as 
the ** Thousand and one Nights!” Their won- 
derful fidelity as portraits of Oriental life as 
now existing, stamp on their pages an addi- 
tional value; and while we are thus interested 
in the perusal of these charming fictions, we 
cannot but admire the close identity with the 
living manners, and yet prevailing customs and 
observances of that interesting people, whose 
early monarchs were the glorious patrons of 
literature and science, when Europe was shroud- 
ed in worse than Cimmerian darkness. 

Numerous conjectures have been suggested by 
inquirers as to the original inventor and the 
period when he wrote. Like the traditional 
histories of the European continent, we are in- 
clined to believe the tales are founded on some 
earlier fictions, and most probably derived from 
Persian or Indian fables of a very remote an- 
tiquity. 

We do not, however, think that they are the 
production of one writer, but the result of suc- 
cessive improvements made by many, who, in 
their passage through continued generations, 
altered and enlarged the fabric in possession 
according to their taste, or their imagination. 
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It is not a little remarkable that many of the 
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European traditional histories, have been dis- ; 


covered to possess a considerable affinity with , shown that this opinion is erroneous, and that 


It must | 


the incidents of these Eastern fictions. 
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however be remembered that the elements of | 


genius are universal in their principle, and that 


even in the earliest nations a similar system of } 


tradition has always been found, proceeding in 
its first developments from the religious rites and 
observances of the people or nation. These in 


ments in national literature, were modified and 


adapted to the current exigencies or circum- 
’ portion of their collections, giving as their rea- 


stances, and the alterations and additions thus 
acquired, tinctured by the prevailing supersti- 
tions or bias of the people, have given to the 


are onwreen 


country and Europe, as “The Arabian Nights’ 


Entertainments.” Mr. Lane, however, has 


so far from an entire dependence on this collec- 
tion, the professional story-tellers possess a 


; variety of other works, most of which are, as 


yet, unknown to Western literature. 
Perfect copies of the ‘‘ Nights’ Entertain-, 


> ments” are exceedingly scarce in the East ; 
> and indeed, many of the works of this character 


the process of time and the gradual improve- } can only be completed by separate volumes 


} from different copyists, the professional writers 


being sensitively tenacious of parting with any 


' son for refusal, that they are ‘‘the means of 
> their subsistence !” 


entire mass of national fiction that great vari- | 


ety of expression, in which, however, we are 
still able to discover many of the same original 


features. 
All the early literature, of each nation, was , 


undoubtedly of a metrical character, the facil- | 
ity of remembering which in a great measure, 
tended to preserve the histories of earlier ages 
when writing was unknown ; and this method 
of tradition, subject as it was to the caprices | 


and innovations of subsequent narrators, may 


also be considered as a powerful auxiliary in | 


the changes and improvements of the original 
facts. 

The Arabians were not only eminently skilled 
in the art of poetry, but their great advance- 
ment in general literature and the sciences, 
must have had considerable influence in their 
reception of these tales, for, as we have shown, 
they must not be considered as indigenous to 
that country. No style of fiction could, how- 
ever, have been so well adapted to their tem- 
perament as the Thousand and One Nights, 
abounding as they do in the greatest efforts of 
imagination, detailed and pictured in all the 
vivid colors of enchanting beauty, jewelled pal- 
aces, and talismans whose possession gave to 
their owners a mastery over all created beings. 

Of the popularity of these fictions in the East, 
it will be merely necessary to observe that tales 
of this description form “ the treasure of a class 
of men and women, who, throughout the whole 
extent of the Mohammedan dominion, in Tur- 
key, Persia, and even to the extremity of India, 
find a livelihood in reciting these adventures to 
crowds who delight to forget, in the pleasing 
dreams of imagination, the sad realities of life.” 

It has been a general opinion hitherto, that 
the native reciters are indebted wholly to the 
ELF LEYLEH WA LEYLEH, the Thousand 
and one Nights, more commonly known in this 


' by these men, is the ‘* Seyf Zu-l-¥ezen,” 


Among other works employed for recitation 
said 


> by Mr. Lane to abound in tales of wonder and 
} enchantment, and a translation of which, by 


: 
; 
: 
j 


that gentleman, we have lately seen intimated 
in an English paper. The romance of “* Antar”’ 


> is an especially favorite subject for the talents 


of the reciters, as is the history of the “ Sultan 


} Beybars,’’ and the life of ‘* Aboo Zeyd.” 


These histories and romances, however, are 
not employed indiscriminately, but are appro- 
priated by separate classes who confine them- 
selves to their own line of business, without 
venturing in the paths of other ranks in the pro- 
fession. Some of these men possess considerable 
talent in their recitals and descriptions of the 
incidents contained in their own ne To- 
mances. 

This great variety of Eastern fiction, and the 
difficulty of procuring perfect copies, may ac- 
count for the statement made in the days of 
Galland, that he had ‘‘ translated only a thirty- 
sizth part of the original work.” 

Admitting this to be true, it must also be re- 
membered that Galland translated the whole of 
what he had “received ;” and the Republic of 
Letters is, assuredly, not the less indebted to 
him for performing, and performing success- 
fully, what had never been attempted before! 
Certainly the labors of Dr. Jonathan Scott, with 
all his numerous advantages at command, ad- 
vantages, the tenth part of which Galland did 
not possess, are not to be compared with those 
of the original translator, either for judgment, 
taste, or execution. The greatest improvement 
in Scott’s edition, is the ‘* Notes,” and even 
many of these are pointed out by Mr. Lane as 
carelessly, or misconceptively erroneous. 

In the year 1802, Mr. Forster’s translation of 
the Thousand and one Nights’ was given to the 
public, and many inaccuracies in the English 
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RABIAN NIGHTS’ ENTERTAINMENTS. 


translation from Galland were corrected by . 


that gentleman, but his volumes may be consid- 
ered anything but satisfactory or complete. In- 
not only faulty in execution, but very far from 
maintaining the graceful fancy which so emi- 
nently characterizes the translation by Galland. 

It has been said that the country of the trans- 
lator is discoverable in this early edition, and 
that ‘‘although the scenery and costume are 
Lastern, the taste and fancy are French !”’ 

To this very inconsistent and hypercritical 
statement, we would reply by a reference to the 
opinion of Mr. Warren Hastings, whose judg- 
ment, froin his residence in the East, as gover- 
nor of that immense country, may be regarded 
as having some considerable weight in rebut- 


land,” writes Mr. H., *‘ selected the best of the 


if not quite faithfully, yet with the costume and 


manners perfectly correct, and the language both > 
P y ‘ guag > necessary for the control of the treasures that 


> lie hidden in the mines of Arabian literature. To 
; accomplish this great object of his life, Mr. Lane 


elegant and oriental.” 

The most successful translators since Galland, 
and anterior to the edition by Mr. Lane, have 
been the Germans. Zinzerling, we think, in 
1824 issued a collection of new tales from a 
copy found at Rosetta. But the great feature 
of oriental fiction in that country is the “* Tau- 
send and Eine Nachts,” by Dr. Habicht, publish- 
ed at Breslau in 1825, in fifteen volumes, 12mo. 
This edition has the very great advantage of 
*‘copious notes,” numerous references abound- 
ing with information on difficult passages, and 
illustrations of the manners, costumes and pecu- 
liarities of the people they represent. 

We cannot imagine why among so many 
perfect German scholars resident among us, 
this edition of Professor Habicht’s has been suf- 
fered to remain so long without a translation 
into the English language ! 

Some very pleasing information respecting 
the “ Arabian Nights,” was published in the 
early numbers of the ‘‘ New York Literary 
World” for the past year (1848), by a writer 
under the signature of Sahal-ben-Haroun, in 
which it is stated the writer’s intention in offer- 
ing his remarks, &c., is in the hope that some of 
our Orientalists may take up the subject, and 
thus afford a “running commentary on the text 
of that universally admired store-house of fic- 
tion!” Wedo trust this hint will not be dis- 


regarded by our Oriental and German scholars. 

The labors of De Sacy and Von Hammer must 
not however pass unnoticed, the latter having 
given to the public a selection of new tales ; but, 
whether from the sameness of some of the inci- 
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dents, or the too faithful adherence to the original 
text, these narratives of Von Hammer’s edition 


; are wanti in the ch d i phi 
deed the whole of the early English editions are | eae eee Come 


accompany the translation by Galland, and we 


; cannot but regret the absence of that spirit of 


tasteful fancy which adorns the pages of the viva- 
cious Frenchman. 

It will be necessary for us now to notice the 
labors of Mr. Lane in his edition of the ‘ Thon- 
sand and One Nights,” which excited such gen- 


; eral and distinguished attention on its first ap- 
; pearance, in London, some seven or eigh: years 
) ago. 


Mr. Lane it will be remembered has been a 
resident at Cairo several years, engaged in the 


, great object of compiling an Arabic Lexicon, 
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; : A ’ adequate to the requirements of Eastern students. 
ting a declaration so decidedly erroneous. * Gal- | ‘ : 


It is a fact, long and regrettingly admitted, thata 


, ; > complete and perfect lexicon of the Arabic lan- 
tales, and rendered those which he has given us, } p te 


guage and dialects does not at present exist, and 
wanting this, we are deficient in that power 


has devoted years of patient toil and laborious 
research, and he is still engaged in the honorable 
labor of this great undertaking. 

During his residence in Cairo, his untiring assi- 
duity enabled him to collect a vast fund of in- 
teresting information relative to the manners, 
habits, customs, prejudices, superstitions and reli- 
gion of the Mohammedans, which he has since 
embodied in his valuable work, ** The Modern 
Egyptians.” 

In a note to the preface of this work, he writes, 
‘*There is one work, however, which presents 
most admirable pictures of the manners and cus- 
toms of the Arabs, and particularly of those of 
the Egyptians: it is‘ The Thousand and One 
Nights,’ or Arabian Nights’ Entertainments: if 
the English reader possessed a close translation of 
it with sufficient illustrative notes I might almost 
have spared myself the labor of the present under- 
taking !” 

Stimulated doubtless by the power which this 
possage must have had on the mind of its author, 
we have an adequate result in the production by 
Mr. Lane, of an entirely new translation of The 
Thousand and One Nights, a work which in its 
previously imperfect condition, yet held captive 
the delighted fancies of every age and clime 
where literature shed her golden light, 

The original edition, as published in London, 
in addition to its superb illustrations and a Prefa- 
tory Introduction by the translator, contains a rich 
and copious collection of Notes, Explanatory and 
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Descriptive, which, in our estimation, constitutes 
the real value of the work, all other embellish- 
ments being of a merely secondary consideration. 

In these notes are embraced not only the cus- 
toms and usages now prevailing, and which serve, 
in many instances to explain the observances of 
past ages, but also the mythological peculiarities 
of the Moslem nation, with some of the most in- 
teresting descriptions of their creed and religion. 
Many of these notes elucidate passages in the text 
which have sorely puzzled ordinary readers in 
by-gone days, and which, in many instances, 
have not been less unintelligible to some Oriental- 
ists, prior to the appearance of Mr. Lane’s vol- 
umes. 

Like an index or a table of contents, the notes 
to a work, especially when the translation is 
from the literature of a people so entirely dissimi- 
lar from that into whose language it is rendered, 
are imperatively indispensable, and if deficient in 
this respect, the work may be compared to the 
Eastern Nisf-a!-Nass, an imperfect exhibition of 
its theme, literally rendered, half a man, than 
which we presume nothing can be pictured as so 
worthless and deceptive. 

We have been thus particular in pointing out 
the excellencies of Lane’s edition of the ‘* Thou- 
sand and One Nights,” because in the issues of 
two publishing houses in this city, each has sim- 
ultaneously fallen into the error we deprecate. 

In the edition ,of the Arabian Nights, lately 
published by Messrs. Francis & Co., being a re- 
print of Forster’s translation, the title page reads, 
** With some additions, amendments, and illus- 
trative notes from the work of E, W. Lane!” 
Seeing this announcement, we ran oureye through 
the work, and find the adjective ‘ some” could 
not be more appropriately employed than in its 
titulary position, for Messrs. Francis & Co. have 
most cautiously sprinkled the “ illustrative notes” 
in about the proportion of one to each fifty re- 

quired by the text. 

The vignettes, head-pieces, &c. are mostly from 
Lane’s work, and those from his edition are ap- 
propriate and correct; others, however, appear to 
have been borrowed from some German volume 
of fairy tales, and are wholly out of place as il- 
lustrations of the “* Arabian Nights.” 

The introduction by Mr. Bussey, as a genera] 
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condensation of interesting passages from Eastern 
iravels, the “‘ Preliminary Discourse” to Sale’s 
“* Koran,” &c., though not in its features particu- 
larly new, may yet afford considerable information 
to general readers. The typography and paper 
are excellent, and the plates, from the designs of 
Demoraine, suitable to the character of the work. 

The edition for our Jast consideration, is that 
lately issued in serial numbers by Messrs. Har- 
per & Brothers; and most happy were we to 
learn by their advertisement that they had decided 
on bringing out for the approbation of the Ameri- 
can public, a reprint of Mr. Lane’s translation. 
Our happiness in this, as in many similar in- 
stances, was, however, but of short duration, for 
on the examination of their first number we dis- 
covered that Messrs. H. had selected an edition, 
which, though containing all the text, title pages 
and embellishments, is in its principal feature, 
and that which constitutes the great value of Mr. 
Lane’s perfect edition, viz. the Notes, curtailed 
almost to destitution. 

We cannot but regret this choice on the part of 
Harper & Brothers, as we had anticipated from 
the advertisement, a superior edition to any yet 
published in this country, and which this reprint 
would have been but for the error we have point- 
ed out, 

The illuminated title, the paper, typography 
and general execution, as in the case of Messrs, 
Francis & Co., are creditable to the house; but 
the whole field is, from this singular and unac- 
countable mistake, still left free and open to some 
other publisher, whose publication we trust will 
be more fortunate than the present reprint, which 
we are called upon to pronounce as wanting in 
the general advantages of the original edition, 

The only remedy we can suggest for the cor- 
rection of this mistake, is for the publishers to give 
the Notes, &c. from the octavo edition of Mr. 
Lane, in a separate or additional volume, and 
we think Messrs. Harper & Brothers will find 
their advantage in so doing. 

As the matter now stands, this partial reprint 
of Lane, can be viewed only as a ‘‘ restricted 
issue,” and in this light it may pass muster, though 
our predilection would have been greatly in favor 
of the complete edition. 




















THE SPIRIT OF THE BEAUTIFUL. 


BY ANNIE GREY. 


Ou! Spirit of the Beautiful ! tell me, where dost thou dwell? 
Flinging upon each human heart a most bewitching spell ; 

Thou wooest us as worshipers forever to thy shrine, 

And blessest with thy holy light, thy radiance divine, 

Where morn withdraws her curtain of the softest azure blue, 

And so serenely gazes o’er, the quiet world anew ; 

There Spirit of the Beautiful, thou glidest purely bright, 

Veiled in a dewy mantle, of the palest silver light. 

And where she sheds a broader glance, and an intenser beam, 

To waken asa Mother’s kiss, the sleeping from their dream ; 

Thou too art there, I’ve seen thy wing, pressed close against the sky, 
It seemed, like gentle floating cloud, of deepest golden dye. 

I’ve seen thee at the twilight hour,when peace stole over all, 

As steal the dews of night, although we see not whence they fall, 
And watched thy beaming eye look forth, from the clear West afar, 
They always told me when a child it was the Evening Star. 


Oh, Spirit of the Beautiful! tell me where is thy home? 

I greet thy joyous presence and thy smile where’er I roam ; 
When summer breezes faintly sigh along the forest glade, 
Thrilling the thousand leaflet-harps, no mortal hand hath made, 
And the low sound of spirit-wings upon the stilly air, 

Or voices sweet from Nature’s choir call me to listen there ; 
While bowed in silent thoughtfulness beside some mossy stone, 
Where none can know the prayer I breathe, I am not all alone ; 
Thou Spirit of the Beautiful! for aye art hovering near, 

From the blue sky through foliage green thy glance is mild and clear, 
And where the twining branches meet, as in embrace of love, 
No hand but thine could weave so fair a tapestry above. 

Thou hidest ’mid the trembling leaves of the unfolding flower, 
Adorning with a thousand hues earth’s glad and happy bower ; 
Coqueting with the violet that droops its eyelid low, 

As droops the eye of maiden, when a lover’s warm words flow : 
And even on the mild rose rests, the blush so softly fair, 

Thy kiss as pure as angel-touch has just awakened there. 

Thy brush has surely tinted o’er the robbins full round breast, 
That heareth as it pours its song with such untiring zest ; 

And tinny butterflies that speed with colors bright and rare 
Have caught their glory from thy smile in sporting through the air. 
Oh! ’mid the wild-wood’s solitude, my heart is lonely ne’er, 
For, Spirit of the Beautiful, I ever meet thee there ! 


And I’ve met thee by the Ocean when morning’s sun shone bright, 
Sending in broad unsullied streams its flood of glorious light ; 
And by the twinkling, sparkling gems, fragment of golden beams, 
That lit the cradle of the sea with such resplendant gleams ; 
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And by the music that was poured along its trembling breast, 

I knew that it was rocking thee, sweet spirit, to thy rest. 

And when the waters darkly roll in strange and wild commotion, 
As the fierce passions of the soul when raised by strong emotion ; 
Enshrined amid the snowy foam, thou sittest as a crown, 
Playing amid the billows deep, regardless of their foam. 

Or in the graceful sea-bird’s form, thou stoopest down to bathe 
Thy pinion of the dust of earth in the untainted wave. 


Oh, Spirit of the Beautiful! I love, I love thee well, 
And wheresoe’er I meet with thee my heart’s warm fountains swell, 
Adorned with purest snow-wreath, or around the steps of Spring ; 
For thou dost o’er her glad pathway its joy and freshness fling 

But in the eyes, the thrilling eyes, that deep affection pour, 

Tis there, ’tis there, sweet spirit, I delight to meet thee more ; 

Soft and gentle is thy glance ’mid thy sister’s curls so fair, 

And proud beneath my Father’s brow, and darkly waving hair. 

On Manhood’s forehead broad and high, in woman’s trustful gaze 
How oft we meet thee and bestow the tribute of our praise. 

But there is one whom thou hast blessed methinks far more than all 
I ever met by hearth-stone or amid the crowded hall ; 

Thy magic is in every step, in every motion grace, 

And in the moulding of her form thy witchery we trace ; 

Iler lustrous eyes forever beam with clear and changeful light, 
Sometimes as soft as summer skies, then ‘* deeply, darkly” bright. 

I loved to watch in childhood her lips whene’er they parted, 

And listen to the tones so rich, yet ever so warm-hearted ; 

And when with her amid the throng, the revel and the dance 
Where proudly moving queen of all, her voice could most entrance. 
Forgetful of all else beside I’ve gazed upon her long, 

Thy spell, sweet Spirit, deeper far than gush of harp or song. 


Oh, Spirit of the Beautiful! 1 love to see thee lie 

Within the clear and sinless depths of childhood’s merry eye ; 

As all unknowing of the ill time garners for each year, 

They sport amid life’s sunshine, ’ere tis dimmed by doubt or fear ; 
And in the crystal tear-drop too, when sacredly it flows, 

The penitential offering that innocence bestows. 

I love to watch thee ever in the infant’s cherub smile, 

For round its little snowy couch thou glidest all the while ; 

Laying a holy wing upon the brow serenely fair, 

Of the mother who is keeping her tender vigils there. 


Oh, Spirit of the Beautiful! thy home is o’er the earth, 

But when we dream of God, we feel in Heaven thou first had’st birth, 
And we would pour in thankfulness a song of praise to Him, 

That when o’er Eden’s bowers the veil of sin fell dark and dim; 

A fearful blight estranging us from Heaven’s eternal day, 

A bitter curse that sacred blood alone could wash away ; 

Sweet Spirit of the Beautiful! thou still wert left below, 
To linger round our clouded shore, though with inconstant glow, 
And whisper that there is a land, unknown and passing strange 
Where the spring-time of thy ioveliness can never, never change. 


But, Spirit of the Beautiful! would that thou could’st impart, 
To every one the blessing that’s a free gift of thy heart: 
Why when I love to trace thy form, and so delight in thee, 
Hast thou not given the treasure so priceless unto me ? 
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I would this eye were very bright, and that this cheek were fair, 
I would that those I love could mark thy presence ever there ; 
But I know there is a beauty I may with rev’rence crave, 

A beauty tis not thine to give, that shall outlast the grave. 

Shall forever gain new glory as ages swiftly roll, 

It is the gift of God and Heaven, the beguty of the Soul ! 
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‘ ]’t tell you something, if you’ll promise not * 


to say any thing about it,” said a young man, 
named Wheeler, to a fellow clerk named Wat- 
son. 

“I’m no hand at keeping secrets, 
Watson, ‘so you’d better not tell me.” 

“Oh! yes, I will. But you musn’t say any 
thing about it. You know Ihad a check for my 
quarter’s salary to-day.” 

“Yes.” 

“It was for three hundred dollars. Now 
look here.” And, as Wheeler spoke he opened 
a drawer of the desk at which he was writing, 
took out a small parcel of bank bills, and com- 
menced counting them over. The whole 
amount was eight hundred dollars. 

‘There is what I received for my check,” 


” 


returned 


| 
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said he, in a tone and with a glance of exulta- ; 


tion. 

** Eight hundred dollars!” remarked Watson, 
evincing surprise. 

“To” 

“] thought your check called for only three 
hundred dollars.” 

“So did I. 
differently.” 

‘Then he over-paid your check five hun- 
dred dollars.” 

** He did, and no mistake,” replied Wheeler, 
‘*Aint I lucky? No errors corrected out of 
bank, you know.” 

** But you don’t intend keeping the money.” 

“Yes Ido. Suppose the check had been for 
eight hundred dollars, and the teller had paid 
me but three hundred? Would he have rec- 
tified the error? Noindeed! It’s a poor rule 


that wont work both ways.” 


But it seems the teller thought } 
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** How could be have made such a mistake ?”” 

** Easily enough. The counter was lined with 
a dozen of persons, waiting with their checks, 
when I handed up mine. 
ously Mr. Y makes his figures? Its no 
great wonder that there should be mistakes 
sometimes. Now what figure do you call that ?” 

The clerk pointed to a piece of paper which 
lay upon the desk. 

** It is the figure three.” 

“Yet one might easily enough mistake it for 
an eight, if in a hurry.” 

** Oh yes.” : 

** Just such another figure was on my check.” 

“* Then the teller was not so much to blame !” 

“Oh, no? 
surprising one.” 

** But you do not mean to take advantage of 
the error ?” 


You know how curi- 





The mistake is by no meansa 


If it had been on the other 
side, would he have corrected it ?” 

** The loss will fall upon himself,” 

“I don’t care where it falls. I'll get the ad- 
vantage. A man doesn’t meet with such good 
luck every day.” 

** Indeed, Wheeler, I think you're wrong,” 
said his fellow clerk, earnestly. ‘‘ We should 
never seek to secure a good to ourselves through 
another’s loss. The teller will lose five hundred 


*T certainly do. 


; dollars, unless you go forward and correct his 


mistake, and that will be a serious matter for 
him. You know he has a lerge family.” 

‘Let him take better care another time. 
But I don’t believe the bank will make him 
lose it.” 

‘“‘ Even if they should not ; the principle upon 
which you act is wrong.” 
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“That for the principle,” said Wheeler, 
snapping his thumb and finger. ‘ When aman 
gets five hundred dollars in his grasp, it takes a 
large amount of principle to get the money out 
My principle is to hold on to all I can 
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get.” 

The conversation between the two young men 
was interrupted at this point, and they separat- 
ed to attend to various duties that were requir- 
ed of them. 

‘| hope you’ve thought better of it, and in- 
tend returning the five hundred dollars you drew 
out of the bank in mistake,’ said Watson, 
when he had an opportunity to speak again 
with Wheeler alone. 

“You’re very much mistaken,” was the 
prompt reply. ‘1 intend no such thing. No 
errors corrected out of bank. This is the rule; 
and its as good on one side as on another. 
The banks make the rule; and let them abide 
by it. Didn’t this very teller make a mistake of 
fifty dollars last winter against a check paid to 
Anderson & Miller, and refuse to correct it ? 
I know a good many instances of the same kind. 
Now I’ll turn the tables on him, and he’ll un- 
derstand how it feels.” 

“You’re wrong. Depend upon it, you’re 
wrong,” answered Watson. ‘“ The teller refused 
to correct the alleged mistakes, because he did 
not know them to be such. But you know 
that you have received five hundred dollars, not 
your due, and that the loss will fall upon the in- 
dividual who committed the error.” 

“You need not talk to me, Watson. I know 
what I’m about. I just wanted five hundred 
dollars, and the money has come in the nick 

time.” 

Wheeler was in earnest, as his conduct proved. 
He kept the money, notwithstanding several 
persons, Who came to know of the fact, urged 
him to do what was right. But it proved of no 
benefit to him, for he lost it all, and three hun- 
dred dollars besides, in an adventure made in 
one of his employer’s ships, before the year was 
out. 

About this time, the firm in whose service 
he was, discovered that a system of peculation 
had been going on in their establishment, but 
were unable to trace the wrong to any particu- 
lar clerk among the large number employed. 
Whole pieces of fine and costly goods disappear- 
ed mysteriously, and on various occasions the 
cash proved to be unaccountably short. Under 
these circumstances, a council of the firm was 
called, and the matter taken up seriously. 

“I'm afraid,” said one, during this interview, 
that the young man in whom we have reposed 
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from some one about their establishment. 
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so much confidence, is not innocent in this 
matter.” 

* You don’t mean Wheeler?” inquired a se- 
cond member of the house, exhibiting marked 
surprise.” 

‘I. do,” was answered. 

“Impossible! 

**So I would have said yesterday. But I 
heard something this morning that has altogether 
changed my opinion of him.” 

** What is it?” 

** You remember the adventure upon which 
he lost so heavily.” 

7.” 

**Where do you think a large part of the 
money with which he bought the goods sent 
out came from ?” 

** He saved it from his salary, I presume.” 

*‘T believed the same. But I now learn that 
on one of the checks we gave him for a quarter’s 
salary the teller overpaid him five hundred dol- 
lars.” 

** And he kept it ?”’ 

“ Yes.” 

** Then he is not honest.” 

** Of course he is not. The act was just as 
dishonest as stealing.” 

** But are you certain of this?” 

‘* John Phillips told me so this morning.” 

Phillips was a clerk in the establishment, and 
the real delinquent in the matter under investi- 
gation. He had become apprised of the act 
of Wheeler, and rightly judged that, to givea 
hint of it to his employers, would turn their at- 
tention from him and fix his guilt upon another, 
if his peculations were made the subject of in- 
vestigation, as he had every reason to believe 
was about being the case. 

“Can we believe him?’ 

‘*He says Andrew Watson knows it to be the 
case.” 

Watson being questioned, fully confirmed the 
fact. Other evidence was added, establishing 
the matter beyond a doubt. 

“It won’tdo to retain him in our employ- 
ment,” said one of the firm. 

*“*No. But who would have dreamed of 
suspecting him? It is well we have not yet 
carried out our intention of establishing a house 
in Cincinnati. With him at the head of it, as 
was designed, we might have sustained a hea- 
vy loss.” 

Not the slightest evidence appeared against 
Wheeler. Still there was the fact of his dis- 
honesty in the matter of the check before the 
eyes of his employers, who were suffering loss 
Their 














determination, after long debating the matter, 


and viewing it upon every side, was to inform | 
him that they no longer had need of his services. : 


Nothing could have more astounded the young 
man than did this announcement when it was 
made. His inquiry into the cause of his dis- 
missal, was not answered truly. Something 
about the necessity of reducing expenses was al- 
leged; and that was about all the satisfaction 
he received. 

Being a most excellent salesman, and in 
every way competent to take charge of business, 
Wheeler received the offer of a situation at a 
thousand dollars a year, as soon as it was 
known that he had lett his old place. This 
offer he accepted, although the salary was two 
hundred dollars less than the one he had been 
receiving. 

In the house from which he was dismissed, 
Wheeler had been employed for ten years. 
He entered it as a lad of fifteen, and had 
always acted so as to secure the confidence 
and respect of every member of the firm. His 
expectations in life so far as business matters 
were concerned, did not go beyond this house. 
A branch in Cincinnati had been for some 
time under contemplation, and it was under- 
stood that he was to have an interest in it, 


and it was to be under hischarge. His disap- } 


pointment and mortification were, therefore, ex- 
treme. He knew that the cause assigned for 
his discharge was not the real one, for business 
had never been more active ; and had he pos- 


sessed a doubt on this subject, it would have ; 


been removed by the fact, that a few weeks 
after he left his old place, another clerk was en- 
gaged. 

This re-action upon the young man’s error, 
although he was ignorant of the fact that it was 
such a re-action, sobered his feelings very much. 
We say ignorant of the fact, still a thought of 


what he had done would occasionally cross his 


mind, and stir a latent suspicion of some con- 
nection between the over-paid check and his 
loss of favor in the eyes of his old employers. 
The effect of this was to awaken a feeling of re- 
gret for having keptthe money, which became, at 
length, sodistinct an impression as to trouble him. 

‘* The money never did me any good, that’s 
certain!” This acknowledgment, he murmured 
to himself one day, when thinking over the mat- 
ter, marked the progress of repentance. 

About a year after Wheeler had left his old 
place, the merchant in whose employment he 
was, said to him one day, on coming in from 
the bank, where he bad been to attend to some 
business, 
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** I’m sorry to hear bad news about Gardiner, 
the first Teller in our bank.” 

“Ah! What is it ?’ inquired Wheeler. 

‘“*He has been detected in several false en- 
tries.” 

**It can’t be possible! I have always be- 
lieved him to be a very honest man.” 

** So have I. In fact, the circumstances are 
such as to show the existence of strong tempta- 
tion.” 

“How much has he taken from the bank ?” 

** Only five hundred dollars have been dis- 
covered ; and that, he says, is the full amount 
abstracted from the funds of the institation ; 
and I am disposed to believe him.” 

“ What could have possessed him to do so?” 

“Very peculiar circumstances. He has a 
large family, and his expenses have been fully 
up to his income. About two years ago, he 
’ says that he over-paid to some one, five hun- 
‘ dred dollars, which the Institution required him 
to make good. It was deducted from his sala- 
} ry, at the rate of one hundred and twenty-five 
dollars a quarter. In the mean time, debt be- 
> came the unavoidable consequence, and under 
its harrassment, and goaded by the thought 
that the bank was unjust in laying the entire 
’ burden of the error upon him, when he was so 
little able to bear it, he yielded to the tempta- 
» tion and made five false entries in the book, 
> each for one hundred dollars. This is his ac- 
count of the matter, and I believe and pity 
him.” 

** What course will the bank pursue?” in- 


employer looked at him curiously. 

“Gardiner has been removed from his place, 
and his securities released. The Directors, un- 
der the circumstances, voted to let the joss fall 
; upon the bank. But while they pitied the 
young man, they could not retain him in so 
> responsible a situation as the one he had occu- 
pied.” 

** Oh dear !” fell from the lips of Wheeler, in 
a tone of distress, that was far more deeply 
grounded in his heart than the merchant dream- 
ed. 

“T don’t envy the feelings of him who re- 
eeived the temporary benefit from that poor 
clerk’s error, when he comes to hear of the sad 
consequence that has followed,” said Wheeler’s 
émployer, as he turned from the young man. 

How the words stunned the ears that heard 
them. 

For days and weeks little else but the thought 
of Gardiner’s dismissal from the bank was in 
the mind of Wheeler. Most sincerely did he 
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repent of what he had done, and with repen- 
tance came the wish to make restitution. 
While in this state of mind, Gardiner came 
into the store to see his employer and lay before 
him an offer to go into business which he had 
received. In order to form the connection, he 
must have a capital of five hundred dollars ; 


but, he had not a cent, was out of employment, | 
¢ 
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ing business for himself, arose in opposition 
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and his family dependent for their daily bread | 


upon the bounty of a relative. 

‘* The offer is a very good one,” said the mer- 
chant. ‘“ Butcan you furnish the capital ?” 

“‘ No,” was replied, ‘‘ that is the difficulty.” 

‘** How do you think of obtaining it ?” 

‘* T know of no resource ; unless those who 
do not think me really dishonest at heart, and 
whe pity my misfortunes, help me. Can I de- 
pend upon you for any aid %” 


—, 
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“Pm afraid not,” replied the merchant. “1 | 


have need of every dollar it is possible for me | 


to command.” 
Gardiner went away, looking sad and hope- 


less. Wheeler did not hear what he had said, { 


but he was painfully affected by the expression 
of his countenance. 

‘* Poor fellow !? said the merchant, after 
Gardiner had retired—‘ I pity him, but I can’t 


Pew 


to the honest and generous impulse. Then 
came a warm debate in his mind between self- 
ishness and just principles, which went on for 
several days, during which time he was much 
disturbed. To restore the five hundred dollars, 
was to put off for at least a year beyond the 
time when he expected to get into business, 
the period he so anxiously wished to arrive ; 
and his heart sunk at the thought. Then 
came the question whether the money, if re- 
stored, should go to Gardiner or the bank ? 
This was soon settled, however, on the side of 
the former, against whom the wrong had been 
done, and who had been so great a sufferer in 
consequence. 

It was nearly two weeks before the mind of 
Wheeler came to a full decision. It was in 
favor of justice. After deciding he acted quick- 
ly. Five hundred dollars worth of stock was 
sold, and the money sent to Gardiner in a letter, 
to which, of course, there was no signature. 
He then felt more comfortable in mind; espe- 
cially as Gardiner immediately closed with the 
pending offer, and came into a business that 


: while it gave him a comfortable living for the 


risk my money on one who has proved himself | 


dishonest, even though it were under strong 
temptation. He has a capital offer to go into 
invest, but he will find it difficult to raise 
that sum; at least from people who know any 
thing of his short-comings while in the bank.” 
Wheeler heard this, but said nothing. He was 
naturally fond of money, and ardently desired 
to accumulate property. He made it a rule 
never to spend over half of his salary, and, in 
consequence, always had money laid up in 
bank, invested in good stocks, or accumulating 
by means of such business operations as he 
could enter into without interfering with his 
regular duties as a clerk. 
tions was to commence business himself, as 
soon as he had saved about five thousand dol- 
lars, unless a good connection in some well es- 
tablished house offered before that time. To- 
wards this object, he had already accumulated 
nearly two thousand dollars, Although he had 
lost, in an unsuccessful adventure, the five hun- 
dred dollars obtained through the teller’s error, 
yet the thought of resiitution came into his 
mind. He felt that Gardiner’s misfortune lay at 
his door. That he had injured him beyond all 
hope of full reparation. But his strong love of 
money, and ardent desire to accumulate a suf- 
ficient sum of money to justify him in commenc- 


His ultimate inten- : 


present, promised well for the future. 
A few months after this his old employers 


> were waited upon by the merchant whom he 
} was serving as a clerk. 
business, if he had only five hundred dollars to | 


‘ ment ? 


**] wish,” said the latter, ‘to ask you one 
or two questions about Wheeler. Ihave thought 
for some time, of offering him an interest in my 
business. But before doing so it seemed but 
right that I should see you and ask the reason 
why you did not retain him in your employ- 
It could not have been for want of 


; ability or attention to business.” 


‘*No. Few young men have his capacity,” 


} was replied. 


& 


‘* Then you had a reason for dispensing with 
his services beyond this?” 

** We certainly had.” 

*. May I be permitted to inquire what it was?” 

**Yes. And under the circumstances, we 
cannot withhold a candid answer. You know 
that Gardiner, the paying teller in the 
Bank, lost his place for abstracting five hundred 
dollars to make good his own loss in conse- 
quence of having overpaid that sum on a check.” 

**Yes. And I have pitied him very much. 
His was rather a hard case. The scoundrel 
who took advantage of his mistake, if known, 
should meet with the execration of all honest 
men.” 

** We are sorry to say that Wheeler was the 
man who drew the check.” 
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** Wheeler ?” ’ 

“Yes. Onacheck of three hundred dollars 
received for his quarter’s salary, Gardiner paid 
him by mistake, eight hundred, and he kept the 
money.” 
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a word of reply either verbal or written. But 
the circumstance seemed to stun him. He had 
loved Adeline with a most earnest affection: 


; and in all his dreams of his future li%, her 


*‘ And for this you discharged him from your > 


house.” 

‘*Yes; as soon as we were apprised of the 
fact, which was nearly a year after it oc- 
cured.’’ 

** Did you tell him the reason ?” 

‘*No. We didn’t care to do that.” 

**He’s not an honest man,” said the mer- 
chant, on learning this; ‘‘and of course, not 
worthy of confidence. So far from connecting 
myself with him in business, I shall hardly 
deem it prudent to retain him about me, even 
in his present capacity.” 


image had been beautifully blended. The blow 
was a heavy one, and saddened his heart for 
life. Soon after he left the East and removed 


; toa Western city. 
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And on this view he acted. From that time, } 


Wheeler’s situation was rendered so unpleasant 
that in the course of a few months, he gave it 
up and sought another place. 

Again he had felt the re-action of his error, 
without comprehending from whence the effect 
proceeded. He did not know how much he had 
lost in seeking to gain five hundred dollars dis- 
honestly. 

Tenderly attached had Wheeler been for two 


? 


or three years to a beautiful and affectionate | 
young lady, whose connexions embraced many | 


families of wealth and influence. Her name 
was Adeline Burton. As her uncle, with whom 
she resided, was a man of some property, and 
she was living in a style of more elegance than 
Wheeler could support, he had delayed urging 
a marriage until he could get into business. 
But he saw one young man after another, by 
far less capable and experienced than himself, 
selected by men of capital as partners, or intro- 
duced into firms to which they had formerly 
held in clerk’s relation, while he was passed 
by most unaccountably. A feeling of discour- 
agement came over him. 
the future. Anxious to lead to the altar the 
one he loved, he yet hesitated ; for he could not 
think of removing her from her pleasant home 
into one at all inferior, or wanting in the ele- 
gancies with which she was familiar. 

While hesitating whether to ask his betrothed, 
for such was the relation Adeline bore to him, 
to name an early day for their marriage, he ob- 

* served a sudden change in her manner towards 
him. While pondering this strange circum- 
stance, he was astounded by the receipt of ali 
his letters and little souvenirs, and a cold request 
to have her’s returned. Indignant at such faith- 
lessness, he sent back what she desired without 


Ten years had elapsed, and then Wheeler 
came back for the first time since he had gone 
away. On the little sum he had saved from his 
earnings, he had commenced a small business 
in a far off western town. Gradually this grew 
into importance, and now it became necessary 
to visit the East in order to purchase a stock of 
goods. Hitherto he had supplied himself either 
in Cincinnati or Pittsburg. In the old place 
he found everything changed. Scarcely a fami- 
liar countenance met him as he walked the 
streets, and in the business portions of the city, 
only here and there did he observe the “ signs” 
of other times. Gardiner, the once unfortunate 
bank teller, had become a prosperous merchant, 
and was considered to be worth fifty or sixty 
thousand dollars. This fact he learned with 
pleasure. 

Wheeler did not ask for Adeline. He could 
not trust himself to speak of her to-any one; 
for not yet had her beautiful image faded from 
his memory. Once truly beloved and never 


} proved, unworthy of his heart’s best affections, 
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He saw no light in 5 


he had not been able to forget her. Yet, hav- 
ing been rejected without a reason, he had 
never felt inclined to ask for one, nor to seek a 
renewal of the old relations. For all he had 
learned to the contrary she had befome, years 
before, the bride of another. 

After remaining a few days in the city, and 
making some purchases, he prepared to leave for 
the West. On the day previous to his intended 
departure, while passing along the street, he 
came suddenly upon Adeline Burton. The 
lady started, paused slightly, and then went 
hurriedly on. Her face was thin, and wore a 
look of suffering and resignation. She turned 
very pale when she saw him. 

Wheeler was deeply agitated by this appari- 
tion. He did not leave the city on the next 
day, as he had intended. It was impossible for 
him to go now, until he had obtained an inter- 
view with Adeline, who had not, as he learned, 
given her vows to another. After lying awake 
nearly all night, thinking over the course best 
to pursue, he finally determined to see her uncle, 
and plainly ask the reason why Adeline had, 
years before, broken the engagement into which 
she had entered. Upon this resolution he acted. 
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The uncle received him with chilling formality. 
But, not repulsed by this, Wheeler came at 
once to the object of his visit. 

‘* Ten years ago, sir,” said he, calmly, ‘* your 
niece, to whom I was engaged in marriage, 
broke her contract with me, and without assign- 
ing any reason. I asked none, and to this day 
have remained ignorant of her motives. But I 
now feel a wish to know them. Will you do 
me the justice to give me the information I seek ?” 

** Certainly,” replied the uncle, “‘ if you desire 
to learn what influenced Adeline, I see no rea- 
son why you should not be gratified.” 

‘* Speak, then, Iam prepared to hear.” 

*“ You remember Gardiner, the teller in the 
Bank ?” said the uncle. 

A deep crimson instantly covered the face of 
Wheeler, and his eyes remained for some mo- 
ments cast upon the floor. When he looked up 
his countenance was composed. 

“ Yes,” he replied, ‘I remember Gardiner 
very well, for I havecause. I understand it all 
now. Adeline was told that I unjustly withheld 
from the bank five hundred dollars received in 
mistake ?” 

The uncle bowed gravely. 

‘* And for this she rejected me ?” 

** She did, and I must say with good cause.” 

‘* Perhaps so,” said Wheeler. ‘“ Yet may not 
aman repent ofa wrong act ?” 

**Oh, yes. But we will judge of the quality 
of this repentance by his efforts to repair the in- 
jury he, has wrought.” 

“True. And now will you do me the justice 
to see Gardiner, and ask bim if he did not, more 
than ten*years ago, receive from an unknown 
hand, the sum of five hundred dollars ?” 

“‘ Then you restored the money ?” 

“I did. But see him. Put the question to 
him. Then go to the Bank, and ask the 
Cashier if seven years ago he did not receive a 
letter from the West, covering a remittance of 
five hundred dollars, to be placed to the credit 
of Gardiner in liquidation of the deficit remain- 
ing in his account?” 

‘*That would be restitution two-fold,” said 
the uncle of Adeline. 

** And it has been made,” returned Wheeler, 
speaking with much warmth. ‘“ But, do me 
the justice to prove the truth of whatI have 
said. To-morrow I will see you again.” 

Saying this, Wheeler arose and retired. On 
the next day, when he called again upon the 
uncle of Adeline, his reception was very dif- 
ferent. His hand was grasped warmly the in- 
stant he came in. 
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*¢ T have seen both Gardiner and the Cashier,’ 
said the uncle, “and it is allas you say. Gar- 
diner having done well in business offered, some 
years ago, to make good his short comings at 
the bank, but your remittance had anticipated 
him, and he now sends you this check for five 
hundred dollars as a return of the loan you made 
him ten years ago.” 

‘**I cannot receive it,” was the prompt reply 
of Wheeler. 

‘* But Gardiner will not feel happy if you re- 
fuse.” 

“And I will not feel happy if I accept. 
But let us waive that now. There is something 
else nearer my heart. It was for this cause that 
Adeline turned from me ?” 

** It was.” 

‘* Has she loved another since.” 

‘‘No. She has received three or four advan- 
tageous offers, but rejected them all.” 

‘Do you object to my seeing her again ?” 

‘“No. You committed a grievous error. But 
you have seen that it was wrongf{and have repair- 
ed the injury to the best of your ability. None 
can ask more than this. All are liable to do 
wrong, yet few sincerely repent.” 

‘* Are you willing to inform Adeline before I 
see her, of all that you have just learned.” 

‘* That has already been done.” 

** It has!” 

"Tr 

** Will she see me ?” 

**] will ask her if you desire it.” 

‘* This evening I will call at your house,” said 
Wheeler. ‘Inform Adeline of my wish to see 
her, and tell her, that since the unhapy hour 
she turned from me, I have not ceased to think 
and pray for her.” 

That evening Wheeler called, as he proposed 
to do. After sending up his name, he sat 
awaiting the appearance of either Adeline or 
her uncle for nearly five minutes. Then he 
heard footsteps on the stairs. A few moments 
of suspense and the loved one of many years 
entered, leaning on the arm of her relative. 
Her countenance was pale, yet in her eyes was 
the light of other times. Wheeler stepped 
quickly forward to meet her: and she received 
his extended hand, and returned its warm pres- 
sure. While they yet stood, mutely gazing upon 
each other, the uncle retired and they were left 
alone. What passed between them we will not 
record. Enough, that two weeks afterwards, 
Adeline was on the way toa new home in the 
West. 
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NIGHT TIME. 


BY ELIZABETH J. EAMES. 
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“Night is the time for thought.” 


‘“ * 
I have often dreamed that we must have lived in another and more glorious state of being.” 


In the deep hush of midnight’s shadowy hours,— 
Now while the solemn stars burn clear on high ; 

While the same moon which shone o’er Eden’s bowers 
Silvers the purple gloom of yon far sky— 

Now bring no thought of Time, oh, memory ! 

To dim mine own, which are all of Eternity. 


In the adoring silence of my soul 
I stand alone—alone with night and Heaven ! 
My voiceless thoughts sweep far from earth’s control— 
My voiceless yearnings to yon world are given, 
Mine earthly nature boweth and is still 
And impulses immortal, my lone being fill. 


Like those fine subtle essences which bow 
But to the influence of a midnight spell, 

So seems my conscious soul, to feel e’en now 
A mystic sway, shadow her inmost cell— 

A sense profound of the Infinity 

That yet shall fully clothe this weak mortality. 





Lights of my dreams! bright solitary star, 
A perfect beauty on the brow of night :— 
The sky is crown’d witi gems of living light, 
But thy rich urn sheds radiance purer far 
On me thy worshiper! from youth my guide 
Mute spell, that rul’st my spirit’s secret tide ! 
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O star intense! I gaze, and almost deem 
That Plato’s fancy is a truth divine :— 

A strange, and yet sublimely glorious dream, 
That the sowl’s essence is a part of thine! 
That the deep cravings of our spiritual mood 
Ever unsatisfied and unsubdued ; 


\ 
' 
Are but the broken memories of that clime | 
Whose georgeous gleams still linger round us here : 
While the high soul scorning the things of time, 
Would fain return to that more perfect sphere. 
Still pines the severed part ; and struggles, oh ! in vain f 
To rend the cankered links, which form its earthly chain 
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We know not this—the Eternal hath not given 
To human lips His mysteries to explain. 
We may not lift the veil that hides yon Heaven 
Who yet amid Earth’s sullying scenes remain. ‘ 
But when the soul puts off the mortal here 
Night’s mysteries—yea ! all things shall be made clear. 
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THE RULE OF FASHION. 


BY MISS M. A. SPAFARD. 


(See 


Tyranny, in whatever form it may appear, is 
admitted to be an enormity which every well- 
disposed person is bound to assist in suppressing. 
Political despots are justly odious; but their 
aggressions are always stoutly resisted, and often 
result in the overthrow of the oppressor himself. 
The tyranny which Fashion has exercised over 
his subjects from the earliest period of his reign, 
is of the most abject description. His authority 
has scarcely ever been questioned; his fiat goes 
forth on the wings of the wind, and is responded 
to with electric promptness. His crown has 
never been menaced ; and, while Louis Philippe 
and other political potentates have been dethroned 
and disgraced for their despotic acts, the Prince 
of Fashion remains calmly upon his throne, with 
a fair prospect of a perpetual reign. 

Whenever a new fashion is promulgated by the 
ministers of this mighty monarch, his subjects 
never think of asking themselves the question, 
**Is this change necessary or expedient?” but 
comply with the edict with a blind alacrity, that 
gives ample proof of their devoted loyalty. Fash- 
ion extends his sway over our apparel and bijou- 
terie, our houses and equipages, our dinner hours 
and recreations, as well as a hundred other things 
which it is unnecessary to mention. Dress, (the 
only subject upon which we propose speaking at 
present,) has been, time out of mind, a matter 
which this tyrant has taken particularly under 
his notice. By royal mandate the fashions are 
changed frequently and suddenly; but so long as 
any particular style is the ton, no loyal subject 
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will dare oppose it. Who, at the present time, 
would have the audacity to disregard the law of 
fashion, and, in contempt of its requirements, 
wear the immense bonnets and sleeves that were 
in vogue twenty years ago? and what beaw of the 
year 1849 would have the hardibood to enter a 
drawing-room dressed in any coat except a black 
one? 

This uniformity in apparel is obviously in bad 
taste. Its severe monotony tires the eye, and 
evinces an utter disregard of all that is beautiful 
or picturesque. Our ball-room costumes present 
no greater variety than white robes flounced and 
white robes unflounced. Traveling-dresses are 
uniformly black or slate-colored ; and bonnets are 
shaped alike, or so nearly alike that a New-Zea- 
land belle would not hesitate to identify them all 
as cotemporary styles. Every one is fully sensi- 
ble of the fact that the same dress or the same 
bonnet does not look equally well on all persons; 
and yet, regardless of this plain principle, we see, 
every day, beautiful women rendered hideous by 
an unbecoming style of dress, imposed by the 
arbitrary rules of Fashion. 

Lady Morgan, in describing the fashionable 
throngs in the Tuilleries, says, ‘“The women seemed 
to have stepped out of one mould, like so many 
shapes of jelly for a ball supper. All the nether 
drapery seemed mathematically measured to the 
same length and circumference. Waists, hips, 
and shoulders were all formed to the same type 
and proportions, The same number of hairs 
seemed to be dragged from the roots of the tem- 
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THE RULE OF FASHION. 
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ples, in a chevauzx de frize, of a very frightened, if ’ 


not frightful appearance. The same bonnet, of 
the same form, colors, and flowers, evincing a 
system of conventional tyranny, which yields to 
no incongruity, and leaves no opening to individ- 
ual taste, proving that despotism had at least 
found one strong-hold which the charte could not 
reach. All the rigid pictures of Perugino and 
Holbein seemed to have stalked out of their 
frames, (so uniform was the prevalence of straight 
lines,) for the purpose of restoring forms which 
the Raffaelles and Coraggios would have rejected 
with horror.” 

The moment a novel and striking article of 
dress is introduced, the entire world of Fashion 
adopts it by a simultaneous impulse. The car- 
dinal and the mantilla, which are among the 
most beautiful of modern inventions, acquired 
such a wide-spread popularity, that they nearly, 
at one time, superseded the shawl; and yet, the 
cardinal and mantilla both detract from the 
beauty of a short figure. They are adapted only 
to tall figures; but in blind subserviency to the 
tyrant, this important consideration was over- 
looked. 

The spencer, which once was generally worn 
in ball costume, was suited only to tall and slen- 
der figures ; but, as it had the stamp of fashion, 
it obtained universal favor, and transformed many 
neat, round figures into dumpy caricatures of 
Hungarian vivandieres. 

Common sense would seem to dictate that a 
lady should be allowed the privilege of modifying 
a fashion so far as may be necessary to harmonize 
it with her figure and complexion. This trifling 
boon, howeveér, is pertinaciously withheld; and 
she is required to ‘“‘conform to the regulations,” 
on penalty of having herself written down “ an 
old fashioned body,” or what is still less agreeable, 
**a decidedly vulgar character.” 

A quarter of a century ago, when it was the 
custom in Paris for ladies to wear male attire 
when and where they pleased, this tyrannical 
exaction was not moderated in the slightest de- 
gree. The blue dress coat with plain gilt buttons 
was the *‘ mode exclusive.” The most privileged 
femme @ la mode would not have dared to show 
herself in a different color, or to make the least 
change in the pattern or size of the buttons. 
White or blue pantaloons were prescribed for 
the morning and the promenade; and white 
satin knee-breeches were indispensable for full 
dress. And the waistcoat—a garment which, 


above all others, ought to be varied for different 
occasions—had a fixed color and style, unalterable 
as the laws of the Medes and Persians. 
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was,” says the sprightly authoress of the “* Jaunt,” 


} . 
; (Miss Grant,) ‘* a most superb style of waistcoat 


> 


—buff kerseymere of a delicate shade, ornamented 


; with a full length row of gilt buttons, plain and 
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flat, and intensely lustrous’”’—exact miniatures of 
those worn upon the coat. ‘* There was a pre- 
scribed fashion, too, of buttoning the waistcoat ; 
for although there was a button-hole for every 
button, only a portion of them were permitted to 
be used. 


coat too high, or leave it open too low, she 


If a lady happened to button her waist- 


instantly aroused the indignation of all the fashion- 


mongers !” 


Miss Grant herself wore this costume 
during her stay in Paris, and liked it so well that 
she donned it, occasionally, after her return to 
Scotland. Beyond a doubt the Costume was 
extremely elegant ; its tout ensemble was imposing, 
and in exact accordance with female taste; but 
the habit of wearing the same coat and waistcoat, 
day after day, and on all occasions, was in direct 
violation of the rules of good taste. While the 
novelty lasted it had a strong array of votaries, 
Its piguancy gave it an immense popularity with 
the gay belles of the day, especially those who had 
figures adapted to make an advantageous display 
ofthe suit. By these dashing beauties, broadcloth 
was pronounced to be vastly more elegant than 
satins and muslins, and gilt buttons to be far 
more captivating than necklaces, bracelets, and 
other costly female ornaments, This fashion had 
its day, and ranked among its supporters the most 
distinguished women of that period. Its rigid 
uniformity was the chief cause of its overthrow ; 
the “lady cavaliers” gradually resumed the dis- 
carded gown, having, as the adage expressed it, 
** had too much of a good thing.” 

In referring back to obsolete fashions, we are 
in the habit of making ourselves merry over the 
short waists, hoops, and high head-dresses which 
prevailed in the days of our grandmothers. In 
like manner, after generations will enjoy a hearty 
laugh at the belles of our day, who have certainly 
surpassed those of any period in fashionable 
folly, by deforming their shapes with that misera- 
ble invention called the towrnure. Scarcely a 
word was ever articulated in its favor; it was a 
by-word—a standing joke among the gentlemen. 
This execrable appendage to the ‘‘ human form 
divine,” was, nevertheless, patronized by almost 
every woman who had the humblest pretensions 
to fashion. As a witty lady observed—* Every 
woman wears it on her back, while she despises 
it in her heart.” 

In all countries there are women who, by virtue 
of possessing some unusual merit, are permitted 
to do as they choose, with perfect impunity. 
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These privileged ladies confine themselves to no 
rule of fashion. Their garments are fashioned 
after designs of their own, and the colors they 
prefer are always different from those worn by 
other people. These are the exceptions to the 
rule. 

This subject might be pursued to an indefinite 
length, but the illustrations given are deemed 
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amply sufficient to show the effects of this tyran- 
nical system. There is a political maxim to the 


' effect that “a people who deserve to be free can 
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never be kept in slavery.” If this be true, there 
is but little hope for the subjects of the prince of 
Fashion, It would seem that they not only bear 
their burden tamely, but “kiss the yoke that 


’ binds them !” 
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THE WINTRY WIND. 


BY SIDNEY DYER. 


List! the wintry wind is here, 
Reveling in its dark career ; 
Loudly shouting, as it sails 
Swiftly o’er the hills and dales ; 
Bearing from the frosted spray, 

In its whirl, the leaves away ; 
Scattering from its chilling hand, 
Wreaths of frost-work o’er the land ; 
Robing with its virgin show 
Mountains high and vallies low ; 
Spreading out a silver plain 

O’er the lakes and streams again ; 
Driving into sheltering nooks, 
Lowing herds and bleating flocks ; 
Peeping through each crevice small, 
Into cottage, into hall; 

Climbing up the winding stair, 
Searching out each cranny there ; 
Where the curtained dwellers sleep, 
Looking in with curious peep ; 
Rattling at the window pane, 
Shouting o’er the fields again. 

Quick the traveler at its sound, 
Draws more close his robe around ; 
And the maiden veils her face, 
To repel its rude embrace; 
At its touch the leaves are sear, 
Life has fled and death is here! 
Yet I love the wintry wind, 
Though at first it seem unkind, 
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For ’tis Nature’s pruning knife, 
Severing off the dead from life, 
That the life-germ might repay 
What its dark wing bears away. 


Thus doth Mercy deal with man, 
Struggling through life’s varied span : 
Spring and summer first appear, 
Bright with smiles, and full of cheer ; 
Every storm which now doth blow, 
Makes our hopes more radient glow ; 
But their moments fly apace, 
Speeding to life’s resting place. 
Autumn comes with blighting breath, 
Tinging all with hues of death : 
Blighted hopes, and quenched desire, 
Roused no more by passion’s fire ; 
Eyes o’ercast with shades of night, 
Perished every fond delight ; 

Life becomes a weary load, 

Panting to return to God— 

Mercy bids life’s wintry wind, 

Snap the ties which earthward bind ; 
Bids it bear the the earth away, 

Dust to dust, and clay to clay, 

Thus the germ of life secure, 

While the shades of death endure ; 
When the trump shall rend the tomb, 
Then shall life immortal bloom ! 
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LIGHTS AND SHADOWS OF ITALIAN HEROISM. 


LAST DAYS OF MURAT, KING OF NAPLES. 


(From Colletta’s Realm of Naples.) 


BY C. EDWARDS LESTER. 


Tue following touching account of the land- 
ing of the brave Murat on the coast of Naples 
after the loss of his kingdom, his seizure and 
execution, I have taken from the inimitable work 
of Colletta, who was Murat’s General and 
Secretary of War. His work is embellished 
with the charms of romance and the dignity of 
history; and filled with lessons of wisdom and 
examples of heroism. 


After the battle of Waterloo and the fall of the 
French empire, conflicting rumors were every 
where spread relative to the fate of King Murat. 
Some declared he was in Tunis, others in Ameri- 
ca. Some that he had secreted himself in 
France, or fled from pursuit where chance direct- 
ed him, when King Ferdinand was informed 
that he had reached Corsica; and shortly after, 
the news came that he had landed in Calabria 
as an enemy. Here he waited for fortune to 
give the world new illustrations of her power, 
hurling to ruins the grand fabric she had erect- 
ed from the dust, and confounding the extremes 
of happiness and misfortune. 

I have related his reverses in the War of Italy, 
with his flight from the kingdom, and that in 
Ischia where he remained a day, he found re- 
fuge on board a small vessel which was sailing 
for France. Traversing the Gulf of Gaeta, from 
whose towers he saw his flag waving, and 
thinking that his children were within those 
walls, his natural impulses and long familiarity 
with war urged him to enter the fortress, and 
still struggle like a desperate man, without a 
hope of saving his kingdom. But several ships 
closing the entrance of the port he mournfully 
turned his prow towards the west. 

He arrived at Frejus on the 28th of May, and 
landed on the same coast that the Prisoner of 
Elba, two months before, and with a better 
fate, had touched. On the soil of France a 
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thousand thoughts and recollections agitated 
him: the first fruits of his valor, his hardships, 
his fortunes, his diadem, his name ; on the other 
side the recent events of the war of Russia, the 
anger of Bonaparte, the intrigues with Austria 
and England, the alliance and the war against 
France, abandonment and ingratitude. Adver- 
sity had softened that proud spirit, and fear pre- 
vailing over hope, he did not dare to go on to 
Paris but stopped at Toulon. 

He wrote letters to the minister Fouché, who 
had been his friend in prosperity, and said: 
** You know the motives and t':e circumstances 
of the War of Italy ; Iam now in France, and I 
offer to the emperor my arm. I have faith that 
it will please the heavens to repair the misfor- 
tunes of the King in restoring the fortunes of the 
captain.” Fouché presented the letter to Bona- 
parte, who asked what treaty of peace he had 
signed with the King of Naples after the war of 
the year 1814; thus recalling his injuries in 
vindication of himself. Murat remained in 
Toulon respected by the people, or, perhaps, 
commiserated for his misfortunes, and from re- 
collections of his former greatness or expectations 
of new fortunes. 

That troubled repose was soon after disturbed 
by the news of the battle of Waterloo. Toulon, 
Nimes, Marseilles, were torn by civil and reli- 
gious furies; the partizans of the empire were 
massacred, and the spoil divided. Murat kept 
himself concealed and sent letters to Fouché, 
who a little before, minister of Bonaparte, and 
now minister of Louis, had preserved entire his 
authority and power with hostile kings, amid 
the ruin of kingdoms. Murat prayed him for a 
passport for England, promising to live as a pri- 
vate man, subject to the laws. Thus also he 
wrote to Macerani, who had been during his 
reign his officer of ordinance ; who had remain- 
ed faithful to him, and whose genius and for- 
tune had made him known to the allied sove- 
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reigns. 


police of France was imprisoned. 


But Fouché made no reply, and Mace- 


rani who had incurred the suspicion of the } tune decreed that those unhappy men should 


The lot of the unhappy Murat was every day | 
becoming worse ; he was hunted by desperate | 
men in Toulon, and waylaid by the Marquis | 


Riviere, who having several years before escap- 


ed punishment by his favor, now ungratefully 

sought to render death for life; he wrote a 
letter to the King of France, neither haughty | 
nor abject, but worthy of an unfortunate and | 
fugitive monarch, and enclosed it to Fouché | 
begging him to consign it to the royal hands. ; 


The letter bore no date for he would neither dis- 


cover his retreat nor lie; he dated his note to | 
; and confided in Murat for some new political 


the minister, ‘‘ From the dark abyss of my prison,” 


P ° ¢ 
but he said nothing else to excite compassion, } 
; were suspicious of him, and from motives of 


} security and prudence he passed to Vescondo, 


shunning the royal displeasure. 
He gained nothing by those supplications ; 


King was silent. 


determined to find his way to Paris and confide 


his fortune to the allied sovereigns. 
the diadem that once pressed his brow, the 


Recalling | 
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they rejected the offer with disdain. But for- 
fall in with the mail packet, which plies regu- 
larly between Marseilles and Bastia ; Murat 
with a bold countenance revealed his name to 
the pilots, and added: “‘ I am a Frenchman and 
I speak to my countrymen ; I am near ship- 
wreck, and I ask help from those who are sail- 
ing without danger.” He was received and 
honored as a King. 

On the following day he was landed at Bas- 
tia. Corsica was at that time agitated by civil 
discords between the Bourbonists, Bonapartists, 
and Independents ; the first of these parties was 
small and weak, but the other two were strong 


movement. Hence the authorities of the island 


the cunning minister made no reply, and the and thence to Ajacio, closely pursued by the 


Miserable and desperate, he 


magistrates of the island, and continually de- 
fended by the islanders who had risen in arms. 
These popular recognitions made him feel once 


’ more like a king, and with a false image of 


splendors of war, his familiar conversations } 


with those Kings, the hands so often extended 
in pledge of friendship and of fidelity, he 
hoped for safety and a noble reception. 
not undertake the journey by land in order to 


He did | 


fortune glittering on his eye, he frequently said: 
‘‘If strangers fight for me, what will not the 
Neapolitans do! I accept the augury.” 

He then formed the design, which he reveal- 


’ ed to none but his most intimate confidants, of 


avoid the roads, still wet with the blood of | 
Marshal Brune; but he chartered a vessel to ; 


take him to Havre de Grace, from whence with- 
out danger he could get to Paris. 


mistake or chance the vessel landed at another 
place. 


landing at Salerno where three thousand of his 
old army were stationed idle and discontented 
with the Bourbon government; to march with 


; them to Avellino, swelling his ranks on the way 
He chose for the embarcation a secluded part ; 
of the coast at the dead of night; but by some } 


After waiting and searching for it a 3 


long time, he saw the day was breaking, { 
and he went wandering through woods and } 
vine yards : he fortunately found another asy- } 
lum; he eluded their snares, and at last on } 


a small boat he fled from France towards Cor- 
sica, that hospitable island, the birth-place of 
so many who had in other days been his fol- 
lowers in wars and on fields of glory. Aftera 
voyage of two days a tempest arose, the small 
lattine sails were furled, and for thirty hours his 
vessel was abandoned to the fortune of the sea. 
When the storm subsided (fortunately because 
the little boat was in many places opening her 
seams, and could no longer resist the elements), 
they discovered another and larger craft sailing 
towards France, and reaching her, one of the 
three followers of Murat prayed the pilot to 
take them on board, and for a large reward 
carry them to Corsica. But, either from inhu- 
manity, or apprehending a plot or contagion, 
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with soldiers and partizans; to anticipate by 
three days on the road to Basilicata the arrival 
of the German troops, who would mareh from 
Naples to give him battle; to fill the whole 
kingdom with his fame, and not to turn towards 
the capital till report of his successes had thrown 
the government into confusion, and driven the 
timid Bourbon to flight. He foresaw no mis- 
fortunes, he despised danger, it was annihilated 
by his natural intrepidity and long familiarity 
with fortune and war. With these plans he 
assembled a company of two hundred and fifty 
Corsicans who were faithful to him and ready 
for battle, and freighted six barques. 

He fixed the day of his departure ; but, short- 
ly before the time, letters of Macerani from 
Calvi, announced that he was on his way from 
Ajacio the bearer of good news. Murat waited 
for him, and he arrived the next day, narrated 
briefly what he Lad done, and put into his 
hands a paper written in French, which said: 

‘His majesty the emperor of Austria grants 
an asylum to king Murat on the following con- 
ditions ; 
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** 1st. The king will assume a private name ; 
the queen having taken that of Lipdno, the same 
is proposed to the king. 

**2d. The king can reside in a city of Bohe- 
mia, or Moravia, or Austria Proper; or if he 
wishes, in any country town of the provinces. 

** 3d. He will give a guarantee on his honor, 
not to abandon the Austrian States without 
express permission of the emperor, and to live 
as a private man subject to the Austrian mon- 
archy. 

** Given at Paris the 1st of September, 1815. 

By command of S. M. F. R. A., 
PRINCE METERNICH.” 

‘**A prison then,” said Murat, *‘ is my asylum! 
A prison is a tomb, and toa king who has fallen 
from a throne there remains nothing but to die 
like a soldier. You arrive late, Macerani; J 
have already fixed my destiny: I waited three 
months the decision of the Allied Sovereigns; 
those same men who were once rivals in courting 
my friendship, afterwards abandoned me to the 
sword of my enemies. I go with happy hopes 
of re-conquering my states. The unfortunate 
War of Italy has robbed me of none of my rights ; 
kingdoms are lost and acquired by arms; a 
right to a crown is immutable, and fallen kings 
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» dissuade him from the enterprize. This friendly 
, advice although it came from an enemy, he had 


been commanded by the government of Naples 
to give, for they apprehended danger to the state 
from the undertaking. They were therefore 


» aware of Murat’s intentions, hopes, preparations 
; and movements; but they prepared no defence, 
, being ignorant of the place where he designed 
, to land, and fearing to divulge his schemes in a 
, kingdom where his partisans were numerous 


and bold, and the Bourbons few and weak, since 


; the hopes, which the return of the old king had 
; excited among the credulous and simple, had 
, been disappointed. 


For six days the fleet sailed prosperously, 
when it was dispersed by a tempest which lasted 
three days; two of the vessels, one of which 
bore Murat, Wandered into the gulf of Santa 
Eufemia; two others within sight of Policastro, 
a filth upon the coast of Sicily, and the sixth 
was drifting on the sea. The project of disem- 


, barking at Salerno (was defeated by the heavens, 
, which were benignant to us), for those arms not 
; powerful enough to promise success, nor weak 
, enough to be immediately suppressed, had force 


) tyranny and mourning. 


raise themselves to their thrones if it be the will > 
, resolved to land at Pizzo and move with twenty- 


of fortune, which is the instrument of God. If I. 
fail in my undertaking, my imprisonment will 
find an excuse in necessity, but I never will 
preserve, as a voluntary slave, under barbarous 
laws, the miserable remains of my life. Bona- 
parte signed his abdication of the throne of 
France; he returned in the same way that Iam 


attempting; he was defeated at Waterloo and | 


afterwards made prisoner. I have notrenounced 
my rights, they are still entire ; a destiny worse 
than imprisonment would be contrary to the 
reason of mankind; but be assured that Naples 
shall be my St. Helena.” 

On the same night, the 28th of September, the 
little fleet weighed anchor, and left the harbor 
of Ajacio. The heavens were serene, the sea 
was placid, the wind propitious, the band was 
in high spirits and the king was gay: fallacious 
appearances ! 

The government 2f Naples was thoroughly 
informed of Murat’s movements, and I will 
explain how. As soon as they heard that he 
was in Corsica, a spy followed all his tracks. 
For this vile office there offered, or (recommended 
by his bad fame) was sought a certain Carabelli, 
a native of Corsica, who lad been in the service 
of Murat in the kingdom, a subtle and ungrate- 
ful character. He approached the unsuspecting 
Murat, and feigning gratitude endeavored to 


enough to fill the kingdom with civil discord, 
Murat hesitated, but 
afterwards became daring and desperate, he 


eight followers to the conquest of a kingdom ! 

It was the eighth of October and a holiday; 
the Civic Guard were drawn up for exercise in 
the square, when Murat landing, with his col- 
ors flying, he and his followers cried, “ Viva 
king Murat.” At this shout the by-standers 
who perceived what must be the unhappy end 
ofso rash an undertaking stood mute. Murat 
at this cold reception hastened his steps towards 
Monteleone, a populous city, the capital of the 
province which he hoped was friendly to him, 
for he could not believe it ungrateful. But in 
Pizzo, a captain Trentacapilli and an agent of 
the Duke of Infantado, devoted to the Bourbons, 
the first by ancient and atrocious services, and 
the latter by disposition, hastily manauvred 
their adherents and partisans and advanced 
upon him with a discharge of muskets. He 
stopped and answered them, not by arms but 
by salutations. Impunity increased the courage 
of the profligate villains; they fired other shots, 
killing Captain Moltedo and wounding Lieuten- 
ant Pernice: the others then prepared to fight ; 
but Murat by a word and motion of his arm 
prohibited it. 

The enemy crowded around him and shut up 
the road and there was no escape except to the 
sea, which was bordered by overhanging masses 
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of rock ; Murat precipitated himself down the 
steep, and reaching the shore saw his bark 
moving out to sea. 
Babara (the name of its captain), who, hearing 
his name, pressed his sails still harder, to make 
gain outofhisrich spoil. Thiefand ungrateful! 
for while Murat was on the throne he had enticed 


this man from the life of acorsair, and although » 


a Maltese, had admitted him into his navy, and 
in a brief space raised him to the command of a 
frigate, and made him a cavalier and a baron. 
Despairing of help from that quarter, Murat tried 
to launch from the beach a small vessel ; but his 
force was insufficient, and while he was strug- 


With a loud voice hecalled ° 


) 
, 
3 


gling, Trentacapelli, with his corps came up; } 
they surrounded him, they seized him, they » 


stripped from him the jewels he wore on his 
head and breast, they wounded him in the face, 
and with a thousand insults and injuries out- 
raged his person. This was the moment of the 
infamy of his fortune, for the violences of a 
villain mob are more bitter than death. Thus 


defaced, they dragged him to prison in the little » 
castle, together with his companions, whom they » 


had also seized and maltfeated. 
First, report, and afterwards letters, announced 
to the provinces what had taken place; but the 


news was not believed. General Nunziante, » 
commandent of the provinces of Calabria, des- » 


patched Captain Stratti to Pizzo, with a band 
of soldiers. Stratti entered the castle and began 
to write down the names of the prisoners, not 
believing that Murat was among them; after 


taking two, he asked who was the third, who » 


answered for himself: *‘ Joachim Murat, king ; 
Filled with surprise and respect, } 


of Naples.” 
the captain dropped his eyes, invited him to pass 
into a better room, extended to him every cour- 
tesy and called him majesty—the last mockeries 
and favors of fortune. Nunziante arrived, salut- 
ed him lowly, and provided for his necessities 
of food and dress. That general, during the 
imprisonment of Murat achieved the difficult 
work of being faithful to the Bourbon king, and 
showing reverence to the high misfortune of 
king Murat. 

The government received intelligence by tele- 
graph and courier of what had happened at 
Pizzo: alarm at the danger incurred, joy for 
their success, lingering suspicions and doubts, 
old animosity, revenge, and an atrocious deci- 
sion, occupied the minds of the ministers of the 
king. They wished to imprison the most dis- 
tinguished and powerful of the Murat party, but 
they lacked the courage to do it; the troops 
were put in motion in the provinces. There 


was despatched to Calabria, with supreme 
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powers, Prince Canosa, a tried instrument of 
tyranny and villainy; they strengthened the 
guards and keepers of the royal palace. These 
solicitudes ceased on the death of Murat, which 
was ordered by telegrapls and messengers: a 
military tribunal was to judge him as a public 
enemy. 

While messages of death were flying on the 
wings of telegraphs, Murat was passing his time 
serenely at Pizzo; he slept as the fortunate 
sleep, he gave attention to the neatness of his 
person, he conversed with Nunziante, as a king 
to a stranger general, and on the day before he 
died remarked to him that it would be easy to 
effect an agreement with King Ferdinand, if 
that sovereign would cede to him the realm of 
Naples, while he himself would recognize the 
rights of Ferdinand to Sicily. In these rash and 
inopportune reflections, the character and genius 
of Murat appeared. 

But the fatal order arrived on the night of the 
12th. Seven judges were elected, three of whom, 
with the procurator of the law, were among the 
multitude whom Murat, as a sovereign, had 
raised from nothing, and upon whom he had 
heaped gifts and honors. If they had refused that 
cruel office, they would have been punished, 
perhaps, (as the rigor of the law might have 
exacted), with the loss of place and with im- 
prisonment for three months, and thus have 
purchased at a low price honorable fame ; but 


, preferring detestation, they all accepted, and 


rendered their thanks to him who chose them, 

for affording them the opportunity, as they said, 

of giving a proof of their fidelity to the new 

king. They were cruel and base to their old 

one, and hoped with the name of one virtue to 

cover the turpitude of the opposite vice. Ina- 
room of the castle this infamous council assem- 

bled. 

In another apartment Murat was sleeping the 
last sleep of life. Nunziante entered after 
broad day-light ! commiseration would not suffer 
him to awake the prisoner. When satisfied 
with sleep he opened his eyes. The general 
moved with grief told him that the government 
had prescribed that he should be judged by a 
military tribunal. 

** Alas,” he answered, *‘I am lost! the order 
for trial is an order for death.”’ 

He covered his eyes and wept; but ashamed 
of his tears, he controlled himself, and asked if 
he should be allowed to write to his wife. The 
general replied with an affirmative sign, for his 
heart was full and his voice suffocated. Murat, 
with a steady hand, wrote in French: 

‘* My dear Caroline: My last hour has sound- 
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ed. Ina few moments I shall have ceased to 
live, and you to have a husband. Do not forget 
me; I die innocent; my life is stained with no 
injustice. Farewell, my Achilles, farewell, my 
Letizia, farewell, my Lucian, farewell, my 
Louisa. Show yourselves to the world worthy 
of me. I leave you without kingdom, without 
fortune, among many enemies. Be united and 
superior to misfortune; remember what you 
are; not what you have been, and God wil! 
bless your discretion. Do not reproach my 
memory. Believe that my greatest suffering in 
the last moment of life, is in the thought of 
dying far away from my children. Receive a 
father’s blessing, receive my embraces and my 
tears. Preserve always in your memory the 
recollection of your unhappy father. 

Pizzo, 13th October, 1815. JOACHIM.” 

He cut several locks of his hair and enclosed 
them in the letter which he consigned and re- 
commended to the General. 

Captain Starace was chosen his defender, 
and he presented himself to the unfortunate 
man to announce to him the painful office he 
had to perform in the presence of his judges. 
Murat answered : 

“They are not my judges, but my subjects ; 
private men do not judge Kings, nor can they 
be judged by another king, for he has no au- 
thority over his equals: kings have no judges 
but God and the people, and if Iam regarded 
asa marshal of France a council of marshals 
may judge me, and if as a general, a council of 
generals. Before I descend to the beseness of 
these appointed judges, many pages must be 
torn from the history of Europe. That tribunal 
is incompetent—I blush at it.” 

Starace implored him to consent to being de- 
fended, but he replied with the firmest resolu- 
tion, 

** You cannot save my life; let me preserve the 
decorum befitting a King. This is not to bea trial 
but a condemnation, and those who call them- 
selves my judges are my executioners. You 
will not speak in my defence—I prohibit you.” 

The advocate leftin sadness. The judge, who 
was making up the process, entered, and accor- 
ding to custom demanded his name, and was 
going on to say something eise, but the prisoner 
cut off his troublesome discourse, by saying: 

“Tam Joachim Murat, king of the Two Sicilies 
and yours; depart, take yourself away from my 
prison.” 

When he was left alone, he bowed his head 
toward the earth, with his arms crossed over his 
breast and his eyes fixed on the portraits of his 
family ; his rapid sighs, his profound affliction, 
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showed how bitter were the thoughts that press- 
ed on his heart, Finding him in that attitude, 
Captain Stratti, his benevolent keeper, did not 
dare to address him, but Murat spoke, and 
said 

“In Pizzo there is joy over my calamity, (he 
supposed or knew it) but what have I done to 
make them enemies? I have spent for their 
advantage all the fruits of my long hardships in 
war, and I leave my family poor. I gave fame 
to the army, and rank to the nation, among the 
most powerful of Europe. For love of you, I 
forgot every other affection; I was ungrateful to 
the French, who would have judged me on 
the throne, from which I descend without fear 
or remorse. In the tragedy of the Duke de Eng- 
hien, which King Ferdinand now vindicates 
by another, Ihad no part, and I swear it, to 
that God before whose face I shall soon ap- 
pear.” ‘ 

He was silent fora moment, and then con- 
tinued: ‘ Captain Stratti, I feel the need of 
being alone. 
shown to me in my adversity, nor have I any 
other way to prove my gratitude, but by con- 
fessing it. May you be happy.” 

Here Murat ceased, and Stratti, weeping, Ieft 
him alone. Soon after, before the sentence was 
published, the priest Masdea entered, and said: 

** Sire, this is the second time that I address 
you, When your majesty came to Pizzo, five 
years ago, I asked your help to complete our 
church, and you granted more than we hoped. 
My voice then, not having been unheeded by 
you, to-day I have faith that you will listen to 
my prayers, which are turned only to the eternal 


I render you thanks for the love 


repose of your soul.” 

Murat performed the duties of a christian 
with philosophical resignation, and, at the re- 
quest of Masdea, wrote in French, the following 
words : “I declare that I die asa true christian, 

“a 

While these pious offices were being per- 
formed in one room of the castle, far different 
scenes were being enacted in another. ‘* That 
Murat, who had been brought by the fortune 
of arms, to the private rank to which he was 
born, had come on a rash enterprize, with 
twenty-eight companions, confiding not in war, 
but tumults, that he had stirred up the peo- 
ple to rebellion, that he had warred against 
legitimate sovereignty, that he had attempted 
the revolution of the kingdom, and of It- 
aly, and that therefore as a public enemy he 
was, by the force of the law of the decennio, 
still maintained in vigor, condemned to dic.” 
That law (for the greater derision of fortune), 
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dictated by Murat, seven years before, benign- ; 
he was a soldier and an enthusiast for liberty, 


ly suspended by him in many cases of govern- 
ment, was, as I have before said, the instrument 
of his death. 

The sentence was heard by the prisoner 
with coldness and disdain. A company of 
soldiers, that had been stationed in a small en- 
closure of the castle, was drawn up in two 
lines, Murat would not have his eyes bandaged. 


He gazed serenely on the preparations of the } 


arms, and taking the place where he was to be 
shot, said to the soldiers: 

** Save my face, aim at my heart.” 

A volley of musketry, answered his words, 
and the once king of the Two Sicilies was no 
more ! he fell, grasping in his hands the min- 
iatures of his family, which, together with his 
unhappy remains, were buried in the same tem- 
ple which his piety had erected. Those who 
thought of his death, wept over it bitterly, 
but the gréater part of the Neapolitans con- 
cealed their grief, feigning I know not what 
subterfuge, in the midst of all the occurences 
at Pizzo. 

This was the end of Murat, in the forty- 
eighth year of his life, and the seventh of his 
reign. He was born in Cahors, of poor but 
respectable parents; in the first year of the 
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revolution in France, hardly yet a young man, 


and in a short time became an officer and a 
colonel. Daring and indefatigable in war, he 
attracted the attention of Bonaparte, who placed 
him by his side. He became general, mar- 
shal, grand duke of Berg and king of Naples. 
He gathered a thousand trophies in Italy, (asa 
second rather than chief) Germany, Russia, and 
Egypt ; he was generous to the vanquished, mag- 
nanimous to prisoners, and he was called the 
Achilles of France, for he was as brave and 
invulnerable as the Grecian hero; he received 
his diadem almost as the dower of the sistér of 
Bonaparte, and he lost it through ignorance of 
government. (Twice fatal to France—in 1814 
through provident council, and in 1815 through 
insanity.) Ambitious, indomitable, he managed 
the politics of the State with the arts of war. 
He was great in adversity, supporting its 
weight ; weak in prosperity, for he was auda- 
cious and reckless. He had the desires of a king, 
the mind of a soldier, and the heart of a friend. 
Decorous in person, remarkably handsome, fop- 
pish in dress, and more so in the camp than in 
the palace. Hence his life was checkered by 
virtue and fortune, and his death was unhappy, 
courageous, and lamented. 
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THE RICHES 


OF THE HEART. 


THE magic wand of Genius which I hold, 

A nice divining rod, points out to me 

Rich mines beneath a seemingly-barren mould ; 

I follow it, and every day I see, 

And strike, and work new veins of purest gold ; 

I am in El Dorado! let me be! 

Far down the sea of Thought in solemn deeps, 

In Fancy’s sparry caverns jewels glow, 

Unvalued precious stones in drifted heaps, 

And pearls of thought congealed with bitterest pain, 
I’ th’ heart of griefs departed long ago; 

I cannot gather these with eager hands, 

They lie too deep :—tempests must shake the main 


And pluck them from my soul and east them on the sands ! 
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EQUESTRIAN REMINISCENCES. 


Tue visions of childhood, how bright! Their 
realization apparently so easy. The dreams of 
girlhood, how romantic ! fair and hopeful in the 
hours of dreamy reverie, darkened only by 
sundry ifs, that will come stealing into the heart 
like grim spectres peeping out from a glorious 
ruin. These ifs generally result from the strange 
state of society, as it exists at present. If one was 
only a man, why then one could do as one 
chose,—one would then have plenty of money— 
and go, and come, and do, as one wished ; one 
could be a hero without having all one’s old 
aunts lecturing eternally upon improprtieties, 
gentility, &c. But, as it is, one can only hope 
to realize one’s dreams, through the aid and 
assistance of some lord of creation—but what 
if one shouldn’t have a beard? must one be 
forced to sit down meekly in the corner ? 

But I am growing sentimental. I was going 
to tell my experience, and observation with re- 
gard to horsemanship. 

The first ride I remember of taking, was 
when I was some seven or eight yearsold. My 
home was in a small village, in one of the 
Southern states. Some two miles distant resided 
a family who frequently visited at our house ; 
and I had long had the promise of accompany- 
ing the daughter home from school. 

I was quite delighted to see my father ride up 
to the Academy one afternoon. ‘* Well, Mary, do 
you want to go home with Margaret?” I wasn’t 
slow in evincing my pleasure, I assure you. 
Father was going in that direction, and said 
he would take me up, and seat me in front of 
him, and I could ride nicely. I was a little dis- 
appointed, for I thought I would prefer walking. 
Margaret always walked, and I was almost as 
large as she; however, I was obliged to sub- 
mit, and enjoy the woods, the flowers and the 
brooks not quite so dearly as I had hoped. 
But what was M. to do? Must she trudge on 
alone? oh, no! she could jump up behind ; she 
was used to riding so. Now, city girls, don’t be 
shocked, or turn either pale or red. Our ap- 
pearance would, perhaps, create more than one 
smile in Broadway; but there was nothing 
strange in it there, for that was a fashionable 
way for the ladies to ride in those days. I was 
quite anxious to change places with my com- 
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panion. I thought it wasn’t much of a feat to 
take a ride on horseback in my father’s lap. I 
was quite certain I could ride as safely so as M., 
but was obliged to yield to the assertion that I 
was too little. Iwas only in hopes that Pa 
wouldn’t come for us in the morning, for if Mr. 
M. took us to school, I should persuade him ta 
let me ride behind, it was certainly high time 
I learned to ride horseback. 

I don’t remember, however, of making any 
further advances in the science. The next few 
years were passed in the dusty crowded, bustling, 
rapid-growing metropolis of a Western state. 
The summers came and went with no visions of 
fields, or woods, or flowers, or brooks, and no vari- 
ety except occasional rambles to the hills in the 
vicinity. My window commanded a view of all 
the back yards on our block—little square dark- 
looking spots, surrounded by high brick walls— 
back of these still was an ancient dilapidated 
grave-yard. Decay and ruin were plainly read 
in every stone, and even in the few poor starved- 
looking trees. Somehow the city had grown and 
crowded round this sacred spot as close as it 
dare, but though long unused, it was still kept 
inviolate. I should not expect to find it there 
now, for city lots must have become too pre- 
cious by this time. 

Joyfully did Iaccept of an invitation to spend 
a vacation in the country. J scarcely closed my 
eyes for very joy the night previous to our start- 
ing. Heigho, I have forgotten my subject, and 
was about to expatiate on the journey, the visit, 
the place, a description of which would well 
nigh filla volume. I wasa very demure, inof- 
fensive sort of a body in my girlhood—no body 
would ever have thought it possible for me to 
dream of aught beyond the common routine of 
every-day life. But for all that, I did have my 
dreams, and right pleasant were they too—no- 
body could interfere or intrude upon them,—if 
one can’t act, nobody can hinder one from 
thinking. The subjects of such dreams were too 
numerous (I had like to have said tedious) to 
mention. At one time I remember to have got 
hold of an article in some magazine on horse- 
manship, with various cuts representing gentle- 
men and ladies fully equipped, in different posi- 
tions, such as mounting, dismounting, &c., &c. 
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These were accompanied by all the approved 
rules and directions need{ul for perfection 
in the art. Also many anecdotes of feats, &c. 
of horsemen as well as horsemanship. ‘If I 
was only in England,” thought I, ‘* wouldn’t I be 
famous?—there shouldn’ta Di Vernon in all 
the realm eclipse me in grace and dignity, 
when once seated on my bonny black steed. 
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now for the experience! As I said before, I 
was going to the country. (It really requiresa 
great effort for me to withhold from my curious 
reades a description of that spot-ah, such an 
one as few Yankees have ever looked upon—but 
Iam in haste to be at my subject.) Of course, 


, I had imagined that in the short month of my 


5 


With what perfect ease would I keep down his } 
and occupations of one sort and another that 


prancing spirit !—no deep ravine or steep accliv- 
ity should ever cause me to pause in undecision 
—in the narrow defile I would lead the way, 
and my gallant cavalier should humbly follow 
after—not even to the protecting sex would I 
give one inch of precedence here.” No ifs 
haunted me in these ruminations, for I was 
sure I should always have beaux enough. 
Countesses and Princesses would fairly die of 
envy and jealousy—the honor of riding beside 
me would be sought by the very king himself, 
mayhap! who could tell? Oh, yes, I should 
be perfeetly irresistible! so fair, so tall, so slim, 
so perfectly graceful! But, then, fate had placed 
me here—this common place, America—in a 
dull, smoky city, with dumpish old folks all 
around me. What a hum-drum life every 
body seemed tolead. Ah! England was the 
place to distinguish one’s self—among the parks 
and the castles—why there certainly was nothing 
there to be seen in the shape of a house—gay 
castles, immense lawns, stretching far away, 
bounding deer, and all the rest of the charming 
things that one reads of in books. Oh, surely 
in England my talents would be appreciated. 

Reader I will tell a little secret by way of 
a personal description of myself. I was a 
short, thick-set, square, heavy body, with a face 
like a full moon, with a regular turn-up nose, 
clumsy and awkard to a proverb, heavy limbs 
that always moved in angles instead of curves, 
with about as much elasticity as an elephant; 
timid—why, the sight of a horse perhaps would 
teach me to run faster than any other motive 
could possibly do! However, all this didn’t dim 
the brightness of my dreams; particularly as 
I was occasionally favored with the gay sight 
of a riding party. I recollect once of stand- 
ing, I can’t tell how long, in front of a fashiona- 
ble dress-maker’s, to watch her as she put the 
finishing touches to two beautiful riding habits. 
One was of purple velvet, the other green—just 
such a purple one would I have. How rich! 
in what graceful folds did it sweep the floor as 
she turned it over again and again. Come to 
think, I would have a pure milk-white steed to 
ride occasionally when I wore that dress—what 
a splendidcontrast. Butenough of my dreams: 
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stay, I should learn everything relative to rural 
life. But somehow there were so many visits 


my riding lessons were put off from day to day. 
At last they came—the horse was duly saddled, 
and at the door. I trembled, but determined 
to be quite bold, if lL broke my neck in the at- 
tempt. Itied on my sun bonnet, and began 


> giving my directions, ‘* Now, girls, you all stand 
> still; don’t you speak, for you might frighten 
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the horse. Andrew, you lead the horse—you 
are so kind-hearted, I know you wont play me 
any tricks, which I can’t say of that mischiev- 
ous Calvin. However, he is strong and fearless, 
he may walk close by my side in case of emer- 
gency.” I marked acertain distance that I 
would certainly ride at the first attempt—the 
next would of course be longer. I declared I 
wouldn’t touch the rein; it was as much as I 
could do to hold on. There must not be a whip 
about, for that would frighten my gentle steed. 
I mounted the horse-block again, enjoining upon 
A. not to allow the herse to go out of a walk. 
But on its summit I stood irresolute. ‘‘ How 
do you expect me to sit down in that saddle, 
when the block isn’t near so high as the horse ? 
I can’t do it so ; help me on the fence,” and from 
thence I tremblingly took my seat in the saddle. 
The old creature began to put one foot before 
the otker, and I began to shake. I had no idea 
that it was going to feel so—I was certainly 
slipping—something was giving way—I was 
falling, ‘*‘ Oh! do take me off, please do”——but no, 
I must be kept to my work. The kind hearted 
Andrew, finally moved at the sight of my distress, 
turned back, and I was glad to find myself once 
more on terra firma. I didn’t get over the mor- 
tification ina week. Andrew was kind, and 
said I would do better next time; but Calvin 
was a living torment ; he teased me incessantly. 
I watched him constantly to catch at every little 
fault, anxious to retaliate. I ealled him a coun- 
try blockhead, for wearing his hat in the parlor, 
and seating himself in the presence of ladies. 
Andrew never did so. 

There was to be a musical festival ; all the 
singing schools in the county were to meet and 
hold a grand concert—an address on the occa- 
sion, &c. This was when churches and com- 
munities, in the young, but fast improving 
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villages of the West, were first awaking to a 
desire of improvement in this delightful science 
Sfor this was 2 long time ago, in the days of 


my youth. The young people of our village | 


agreed together, that they would dress in white, 
with blue ribbons, and go on horseback. I was 
of course anxious to go, but what was to be 
done about the riding. I finally promised that 
I would take my seat quite boldly, and banish 
all fear. 
anticipations. At an early hour the horses 
were at the door. To protect our dresses, we 
wore check skirts over them, which must have 
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storm had arisen so suddenly, it would as 
quickly pass away. We waited a long time in 
the church—at length agreed to proceed to an 
acquaintance’s,some two miles distant, the fury 
of the storm seeming abated. 

We tied our handkerchiefs over our bonnets 


; —I obtained a cloak, as i felt very chilly, and 


The morning came, bright as our | 


given our party a very grotesque appearance. } 


However, it was the fashion in those days, and 
“‘ they «vere very simple times.” 


so we started. The rain soon came pouring 
down upon us, and beneath the ruins of an old 
log cabin we sought for shelter. Was this my 
dream of Lords and Ladies, exploring the ruins 
of some haunted castle ? 

Again we were on our way—not long in 
peace, however. The thunder rolled and the 


; lightning flashed—darker and darker grew the 


I trembled a } 


little at first, but soon became quite used to the | 


motion—and began to practice the attitudes I 
had studied in by-gone years. 


I already began | 


to fancy that I must create quite a sensa- 


tion. 


We rode down to the village to meet the rest ° 


of the company. 
front street, which was on the bank of the river, 
my horse wouldn’t mind the untutored hand 
that drew the rein, but was for going straight 
down the bank, to have a little taste of the Ohio. 
I had been warned that I must look out, and 
hold a tight rein, and use my whip, when a brook 
was near, for he had a very thirsty propensity— 
butI didn’t think he would offer to walk straight 
into a great river. 


of screaming, undecided which. rein to pull, in 
order to turn to the right. (By the way, friend 
Rowley had given me his promise that he 
would keep close by my side, and not lose sight 
of me for an instant—no, not even for Amanda 
—and here, the moment we were in the vicinity 
of Miss Amanda’s home, his eyes were search- 
ing the windows, and I going over the bank.) 
With the village reinforcement we made quite a 
gay party. I took care to have Amanda as 
distant as possible, for I wasn’t going to risk 
being ¢sc»eced, or break my neck for so slight a 
cause—wsial I told R. to remember he was re- 
sponsible for my safety. Our ride of five miles 
passed off without any particular adventure, 
except that I was so tired I could scarcely raise 
a note, but I wouldn’t acknowledge it. 

Before the sermon was through, a thunder- 
storm arose. The meeting broke up in great 
haste, and those who lived near by, anxious to 
get home immediately, urged those who lived 
at a distance to accompany them. There was 
no lack of hospitable invitations for the stran- 
gers present. We thought, however, that as the 








In turning the corner of the | 


sky. The rest of the party were far in advance 
of us—Rowley was on a strange horse, and an 
unmanageable one. Finding it impossible to 
control him, he called to me to keep up courage 
and hold on tight—old Dobbin wouldn’t cut up 
any antics—only I musn’t be afraid to use the 
whip—by the way, I never did like the sight 
of a whip myself, which may account for my 


‘ being so much afraid that my horse might find 


However, Rowley quickly « 
came to my rescue, just as I was on the point | 


if 
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out I carried one. Away dashed Rowley, leaving 
me alone. A tremendous thunder-clap, and an 
involuntary scream from me, eaused old Dobbin 
to start on a full gallop. I lost my wkip—I lost 
my stirrup. At every step I was jolted up to 
such a height that there was considerable doubt 
whether I should land on the saddle or on the 
other side. The cloak became loose from 
under me, and was streaming from my neck— 
I would gladly have unclasped it and given it to 
the mercy of the sweeping blast, but, alas, both 
hands were engaged in the important affair of 
holding on. The bridle was gone, and one 
hand clasped, the horn of the saddle while the 
other fastened on the mane, with a grip that 
might have frightened any other animal. My 
bonnet, I believe, I held fast by getting one string 
between my teeth. At last I saw my friends 
ride up to the house. Dobbin was in so much 
haste that he preferred entering the barn-yard 
gate, which was open, and I was quite thank- 
ful to walk to the house. 

Oh, what refreshing sleep did I enjoy in the 
large old-fashioned chair, in the corner of the 
large old-fashioned parlor, while the busy host- 
ess was actively engaged in preparing a 
substantial and delicious supper for her unex- 
pected guests. Such a glorious sunset—but 
on this, and the scenery, I may not here expa- 
tiate. 

The next day we were home again, and in a 
short time my country visit was ended. Now, 
where are they, and where are we? They would 
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form a history of themselves, but we should fear 
their ire, should we dare to print them, although 
we have the Alleghanies between us. 

With their acquaintance terminated my ex- 
perience in riding. A hack or an omnibus has 
generally suited me since. Visions fled away and 
I began to live in realities. I found my level in 
this common-place world, and hushed up for- 
ever all aspirations after fame. Once in this 
great metropolis, they were for a moment re- 
vived, by my friend H. pointing out to me her 
beau—a beau-ideal of form and grace—on horse- 
back. Who knows, thought I, but what my 
Peter may be able to cut quite as good a figure, 
when mounted on a goodly steed. Mayhap 
his broad, round, honest shoulders would appear 
to fine advantage. 

That evening, seated on the divan in our 
little back parlor, I began to question my lover 
with regard to his horsemanship. He said he 
didn’t much like riding horseback, he was so apt 
to slip off; at any rate, the few attempts he had 
made, during an occasional visit to the country, 
had rather discouraged him. 

The first horse he tried would throw him over 
its head ; the next one had some other peculiar- 
ity, and at one time he tried one with rather too 
much mettle for him! 
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; twenty miles. 
; this pony, which had been imported expressly 


; 


wanted to get out of sight. 
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Tt was truly deplora. 
ble to see his bold and manly countenance 
wearing so sheepish an air. He was seated*on 
a little Canadian pony—fresh from her Majes- 
ty’s dominions. He couldn’t very well fall off, 
for he might touch the ground with the toe of 
his boot. He looked tired and dusty. To give 
effect to his appearance, he held a large carpet 
bag in front of him—and the little pony stuck to 
the grass and would not keep in the road. I 
pass over our greeting, it may be imagined, after 
a terrible long absence of two weeks! Stand- 
ing on the ground, I was nearly up to him in 
point of height, and knew no fear of such a little 
animal, but stroked his mane, as I walked be- 
side him to the house. After due rest and a 
good supper, I ventured to banter him a little 
upon his appearance, and by degrees drew out 
the history of the day. 

At the village of M——he had expected to 
find a conveyance to S$ » which was some 
Nothing could be obtained but 





; for the use of a city gentleman, and was placed 
, in the country to board till he should have time 


’ to use it. 


It was a pony of natural good dis- 


; position, but had evidently had poor training— 


Go it would, and go it 


did !—while he, like John Gilpin, was glad to 


ease himself as much as possible, by holding on 
the pommel and raising himself on the stir- 
rups. He finally succeeded in getting it in a 
tavern shed, and was greeted by a countryman 
with, 

‘© What’s the matter, my lad ?” 

* Nothing, only I have got a young horse that’s 
rather hard to manage.” 


anne nee ern nen 


‘*T rather guess you’ve got a young rider,” ; 
$ open gate was too much of a temptation for him 


was the mortifying reply. 

From all this I rather inferred that I shouldn’t 
have the opportunity very soon, of witnessing a 
specimen of his equestrianship. 

Some years after, I was spending the summer 
in the country. Husband wrote that he was 
coming out to make us a visit. I was seated in 
Aunt Annie’s parlor at twilight, talking with 
my children about papa, and his expected arri- 
val on the morrow; cousin Jane, who was sit- 
ting by the window, called out, ** Dolook at that 
man away down the road—how queer he looks! 
how close he keeps to the fence, as if he were 
afraid he should get his boots dusty.” I looked 
out with a kind of presentiment, that was fear- 
fully realized. Yes, surely it must be he! I 
started down the lane and down the road—and 
truly may I say that never before or since, have 
I seen my good man look so much as though he 
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it preferred any path to the broad road, and was 
greatly averse to turning. If there was a turn 
in the road, poor Peter had to get down and lead 
him for some distance, and then perchance he 
would scarcely mount, before the pony would 
wheel round and take the straight way again. 
If the road itself turned, he was for going straight 
ahead, road or no road. At every tavern stand, 
or barn, he would enter spite of rein or whip— 
the only way to manage him was to get off and 
lead him so far that he should forget it. Every 


to withstand. One gate he entered, and the 
door of the house being open, he was inclined 2a 
enter that too. Poor Peter disliked todismount 
before the ladies looking out of the window, and 
vainly hoped to conquer for once—but finding 
himself going up stairs, he apologized, ** Ma’am, 
I can’t help it, my pony will go.” On the whole, 
though the day must have been one of fatigue, 
as well as heat and dust, we all enjoyed a merry 
laugh over the little adventures recited for our 
amusement. At any rate, Peter’s ride on the 
pony is remembered to this day, Pll warrant ; 
for country cousins always like to get the laugh 
on a Yorker. They imagine we are exceed- 
ingly awkward, when separated from our ever- 
lasting side-walks and cross-walks. 
But now, Master Henry and George, and Miss 
Emily and Julia, don’t be discouraged by these 
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MOUNT VERNON. 
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doleful reminiscences; you will no doubt do your old parents may yet have the pleasure of 


better ; particularly if we get on ‘ Our Farm,” 
in time for you to begin early to practice. And 


seeing you “‘ at home in your saddles.” 
ELSIE. 


MOUNT VERNON. 


(See Engraving.) 


Tue time will never come, when Mount Ver- } that is chivalric in war, and touching in devo- 


Non, will not send a thrill of pure feeling to the 
American heart. Consecrated as it is by the 
souvenirs of half a century, it has become to us 
more sacred than any other spot on earth, ex- 
cept the place, where the Redeemer died ! 

Long years have gone by, with their joys and 
sorrows, and many hearts that loved us, have 
gone with them, to the repose of the tomb. * * * 

It was a warm spring morning; when we set 
out from Washington, to visit, for the first time, 
this Mecca of Liberty. The balmy air, brought 
through our carriage windows the fragrance of 
green grass, and early flowers, just peeping out 
from the warm banks of the Potomac. The sun 
came calmly up over the dome of the capital, 
lifting the mists from the bosom of the river, and 
rolling them far away into the blue sky, as spirits 
go, when they leave us for that bright land, 


“ Where everlasting Spring abides 
And never-withering flowers.” 


We could not say that our party was gay- 
spirited ; we should have been, had we not been 
going to the tomb of the Father of his country. 
But there was something so pure and holy in 
the thought, that we’ were apprcaching the spot 
where the greatest and the purest of mankind 
rested from his heroism, that we felt that mirth, 
had no place in our feelings, and into that day 
levity could not enter. 

But it was a cheerful ride, and an inspiring 
day. We do not remember that a cloud moved 
over our little party, during our excursion, nor 
was our cheerfulness interrupted till we had end- 
ed our pilgrimage, and stood before the Sarcopha- 
gus, where the dust of Washington reposes. 

No matter for our ride along the river, nor its 
picturesque bends, nor banks, nor shores, nor 
woodlands. At every turn in the road, we saw 
the calm waters of the silver stream, around 
which linger memories that are sanctified by all 
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tion to country. 

We had a long ride through the oak forests, in 
approaching the venerable mansion, where Wash- 
ington lived and died, 

At the porter’s lodge, we stopped, to see the 
only servant of the Patriot. She lives within the 
lodge, and still watches the gate. We entered her 
dwelling and talked with her. She says she was 
fifteen years old when the *‘ General” came back 
from the wars, covered with victory, and she re- 
membered him well, as he rode through the gate 
and said : “Oh, my good Sylvia, the Britishers 
did not hit me after all—and they have all gone 
back to old England, and I have come home to 
live and die on the estate”—and young Sylvia 
seized the ** General’s” hand and kissed it, and 
wet it with her tears. She saw Washington die— 
she saw him when dead—and now, when she 
speaks of him, she looks up to Heaven, and 
pointing her hand away, says: ‘‘ Well, if we 
ever go to heaven we shall see the General there.” 
We left this octogenariaic keeper—and she said 
many kind words to us, as we went on half 
a mile, slowly threading our way to the mansion 
—through deep ravines \from which only the 
upper sky was visible, and now emerging on 
eminences from which we hoped to get at least 
a glimpse of the mansion. But holy feelings 
filled up the interval. We were passing over 
new ground, where, warm with life, and radiant 
with beneficence, the form of the hero so often 
passed,—even the air seemed haunted by his 
presence,—every step we took was anepic ! 

One of our companions—a cherished poet now, 
of our own dear land, said (and I am sure I 
shall never forget his words), ‘* Passing the same 
rugged avenue,—first the youth George Washing- 
ton, with his surveying instruments, to measure 
off the vast wilderness of the West, the happy 
homes he was afterward to offer his brothers, 
made free; young Major Washington, setting out 
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to instruct them inthe art of war, to prepare 
them to achieve their independence; Colonel 
Washington on his departure to expel foreign and 
savage invaders; the Representative, passing to 
and from the congress of the rebels; the heroic 
General, coming at long intervals, through that 
war of fraternal blood, and going furth again to 
the sanguinary struggles of the Revolution, where 
brave men staked Liberty in the desperate game 
with king, lords and commons ! the Farmer, going 
out to and returning (Cincinnatus-like) from his 
fields ; the President, on his way to administer the 
government of a people he had led through the 
exhausting perils of an all but exterminating war ; 
and last of all the Citizen Washington, who had 
scorned a crown as ‘ too base a thing to reward 
his long services in the cause of human freedom’ 
—returning by the same road we are traveling, 
with his great heart, filled with longings for 
home !” 

We sat in silence, as these new, half-inspired 
words, fell from the lips of our poet-companion ; 
and the carriage rising ar eminence, gave us a 
glimpse of the wall and observatory (indicated 
in the picture) of the Home of Washington! We 
are not ashamed to confess, that as we gazed on 
it, our eyes filled with tears ! 

We reached the gate of the mansion! A ruin! 
an old ruin stood before us! It was not a feudal 
castle, with its deep trench once filled with wa- 
ter ; nor its draw-bridge, over which once clat- 
tered the hoof of a warrior’s steed; nor its mas- 
sive arches under which bent the plume of a 
knight; nor its spacious court-yard, on which 
the spears of a heroic band flashed in the moon- 
light ! nor its vast banqueting hall, that rang to 
the clangor of the crusader, nor the merry shout 
of the victorious warrior, who had come from 
measuring lance with the infidel, to tell his tales 
of heroism to the startled ear of Europe! There 
was no watch-word ; no vesper chime stealing 
soft on the evening air; no hollow chant of 
monkish prayer, in the gloamy chapel; no so- 
Jemn moonlit watch on the over-looking tower ! 
It was grander, better, and dearer, than all 
this heroic legend. 

It was once the home of the Father of a great 
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ed from the turbulent Atlantic, far away over 
rich valleys waving with corn, and dotted with 
happy habitations, and rugged mountains, and 
wide rivers, and green prairies, to the glassy 
shores of the Pacific, where empire looks towards 
the East, and has made the circuit of the Globe ! 
It was a ruin! But the master of the house 
had long since gone away to another country, 
and Time had left the mansion like 


“ Some banquet Hall deserted.” 


The master would never return ! 

The servants told us that the present master 
would, next year, repair the dwelling! ‘* Oh! 
no !” we would have said to him, “ leave the 
holy place as ue left it! Ye cannot make us 
think HE hascome back again! Ye cannot make 
good nis place! Let the spot where ue lived 
and died be left! Eternity is his dwelling now! 
Let Time cover the house where he lived with 
ivy-never-sear ; for the great master is gone; 
and he will return no more! Ye cannot make 
the place what it once was !” 

They showed us the apartments which were 
thrown open to visitors; we had letters, but we 
asked no privileges there, which may not be ac- 
corded to all; we saw the hall, the drawing-room, 
the parlor, and the dining-room, with the richly 
sculptured marble-piece La Fayette gave him. 

As we passed out under the open sky, they 
showed us the room where Washington died. 
We looked up to the windows! 

They showed us the lemon tree HE planted— 
itis old; but it is green still !—and many plants 
in the conservatory, with long box-alleys and 
large squares, and page-bushes ; all planned and 
planted by nuts hand. Down the green slope to- 
wards the river, not far from the bank, they 
showed us Wasuincton’s Toms. We slowly 
and reverently gathered there and bowed before 
it, in gratitude, in silence and tears ! 

. . . . As the sun was going 
down in the western sky, tipping the edges of the 
clouds with golden splendor, we entered our boat 
and sailed slowly by under the lengthening sha- 
dows of the sacred groves, that cluster their foliage 
around Mount Vernon! 








AMIABILITY, WITH “VARIATIONS.’’ 
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BY ELLA RODMAN, 


Somesopy has said, (I think it’s not in “ Jane 
Eyre”) “* What’s in a name?” and no doubt he | 


made the observation with that kind of an air 
which denotes a consciousness of having said 
a good thing; but with respect to the very de- 
sirable possession which forms the subject of 
this sketch, there is certainly far more in a name 
than anything else. I fear that I must confess 
to a prejudice against ‘“‘amiable people,” as 
the majority of those with whom I have been 
acquainted invariably turned out anything but 
amiable. Inthe nursery, my appellation was 
generally “ spitfire,” and Miss Ella was always 
**so bad that nothing could be done with her.” 
I don’t care if it does look egotistical to talk so 
much about myself, and put in so many I’s; if 
not egotistical, I should be sure of being some- 
thing else that did not meet people’s views of 
right and proper—and never having had justice 
done me before, 1 am resolved to lay my case 
before the public. 

In early childhood my favorite aversion was 
an ‘‘ amiable little girl,” who came regularly 
once a week to play with me, attired in a white 
apron, flaxen curls, and light blue eyes. This 
interesting piece of amiability invariably took 
possession of my best doll a few. moments after 
her entreé, crying if’ I demanded restoration of 
my rightful property—-when I was always told 
** not to tease Miss Aiice, poor little thing ! who 
was so good and quiet that no one could help 
loving her.” 

She was remarkably good, poor little dear! 
and very quiet too when allowed to have every- 
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Miss Alice preserved her interesting sensibil- 
ity during the whole of the time I passed in her 
company at school, and she was enabled to 
carry her every point by that fortunate accom- 
plishment of crying easily. To be sure, as she 
grew older, she often received the appellation of 
“‘cry-baby ;” but her schoolmates were careful 
not to provoke those floods of tears which were 
dismal to behold, and worked upon their feel- 
ings most powerfully; for Alice could cry with- 
out making her eyes and nose red—she only 
looked the picture of silent suffering. It was 
seldom that I ever did cry, for passion generally 
triumphed over feeling ; but when I did succeed 
in working myself up to the desired pitch, 1 was 
generally told that “ having made a perfect 
fright of myself, I had better go bathe my eyes 
and keep quiet for a while.” 

One of the rules in our school was, that if 
any girlcame in after the class then reciting 
had answered questions once around, she must 
forfeit her place and take her station at the foot. 
Alice’s talents never stood very high in the esti- 
mation of the teachers, but somehow or other she 
contrived to maintain a place near the head— 
I verily believe through the kindness of friends 
on either side, who prompted her when wroug. 
Well, one morning in she came after the lesson 
had commenced, glanced tremblingly around, 
and perceiving that the head girl was answering 
a second question, and then, with sad steps and 
slow, took her station at the foot of the class. 
The girls all looked sorry, and Alice, reading 
the expression of the countenances about her, 


thing she wanted, and treated as tenderly as if ; geew more and more pensive-looking; and 


she had been a wax doll. 
joud, but her tears were ready to flow on every 
occasion ; once I looked at her pretty hard, and 
the ‘pearly drops” were soon meandering 
down her cheeks; she was called the pattern 
child, and held up for me to copy till I almost 
hated the sight of her—while I, whom they 
often lashed into ungovernable fury by injustice 
and ill-timed harshness, was denominated “ta 
complete little vixen,” and other children re- 
ceived almost as many instructions to bewar® 
of me as if I had been a mad dog. 
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Alice never cried very ; finally, when it came to her turn, answered the 


question with a burst of tears. 

The lesson was interrupted; and after a few 
moments’ conversation, the teacher said : 

‘Miss Dilmore, you can resume your place 
in the class.” 

Alice was warmly welcomed back by the 
friends who separated to give her room ; and 
the teacher observed by way of apology : 

**] do not send Alice there on account of her 
erying—that isa very silly and childish habit; 
but she has been far too tenderly nurtured. 
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(She had indeed.) Circumstances have proba- ; 


bly retarded her this morning.” 

No doubt they had—circumstances always 
do; and if the restored place was not a premium 
for crying, I was very much ata loss to know 
what it was given for, but resolved to say noth- 
ing unless placed in a similar situation. 

A short time after, I too transgressed, and 
that too when my place at the head required 
constant attention; as I entered the room, 
smiles of triumph passed down the class, and 
one or two pointed to the foot. I took my 
place in silence, but waited in vain for the anx- 
iously-expected permission to advance higher ; 
a question was passed to me; I tried and tried 
in vain to weep and look interesting; not a 
tear could I force. A look of angry discontent 
was probably the expression my countenance 
wore; I made no answer to the question, and 
as I could not very well go down any lower, 
they allowed me to remain where I was, I re- 
solved this all over in my own mind, coolly and 
without anger; but place it in whatever light I 
would, conscience still cried out, “ unjust!” It 
was unjust, and I soon came to the conclusion 
why it was so. They knew very well that, if 
not dislodged from my eminence by some acci- 
dent, I was likely to maintain it during the 
whole of the season; for, “ although I say it 
that should not say it,’* I was allowed to be one 
of the wonders of the school, and most tenderly 
cared for towards examination, for then I shone 
as a bright, particular star: 


“ And still they gazed, and still their wonder grew, 
That one small head contained e’en all I knew !” 


But, above all things, do not feel flattered be- 
cause you are called smart ; for, if you are, peo- 
ple will deny you all feeling and sympathy, and 
be forever making you presents of writing-desks 
—considering you as a kind of nondescript ani- 
mal that is content to live among pens and 
paper, and breathe no air but what is redolent 
of freshly printed books. Dear me! where was 
I? The title and subject are not much alike, 
but now, as the children say, ‘‘ will behave 
better.” 

Some people, if they smile pretty often, and 
talk not at all (thereby being sure of saying 
nothing tothe disadvantage of others), are called 
“amiable ;” and others again may try all their 
lives and not enjoy that enviable distinction. 
Although convinced from what every body said 
that my nature must be an uncommonly bad 
one, 1 had heard that natures could be altered, 
and made to look almost as well as new;” and, 
when a little girl at boarding-school, I resolved 
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to try what could be done with mine. By giving 
up everything I had, and never contradicting 
any one, I had succeeded pretty well and ac- 
tually become quite a pet with several of the 
large girls, when a most unfortunate present 
clouded my happiness for some time. This 
was a pair.of dear little scissors, meant expressly 
to scollop out worked muslin, and which I 
found very convenient; a discovery speedily 
made by the others, and about forty times a day 
was I besieged for the loan of my scissors. For 
sometime I steadfastly refused all applications ; 
and was called “cross thing,” ‘* disagreeable 
girl,” and ‘* mean, disobliging, and ill-natured,” 
till I could bear it no longer, and resolved to 
sacrifice my scissors. I did so—lost them—and 
recovered my character. 

School-girls always have some fancy or other, 
which is pursued until quite worn out; and at 
one time the passion raged for braids of hair 
worn on the wrist to remember dear friends 
who, as they were only seen every day and all 
day, seemed in danger of being forgotten. 
Black, brown, chestnut, red, golden, and flaxen 
hair were mingled incongruously together ; and 
each was ambitious of rivalling the others in 
the numbers and variety of her bracelets. This 
was a trying season for poor me, who toiled 
harder for a good character than any hero for 
his well-earned laurels. Somebody had kindly 
told me that my hair was the only decent thing 
about me, and must not be cut; it reached far 
below my waist, excelled all the others in qual- 
ity, quantity, and color, and was considered a 
most desirable addition to the number of locks 
already in their possession. But I was by no 
means disposed to part with it; I knew that if 
I gave to one, I must give to all—and steadfastly 
shook off the eager petitioners who crowded 
around whenever I took down my beautiful 
hair. Twenty times a day was I met by griev- 
ed and sorrowful friends, who, with scissors in 
hand, sought to bring me to my senses, but in 
vain; until at last Mary Rone, my room-mate 
and confidante, rushed up to me one day, burst 
into tears as she placed a lock of flame-colored 
hair in my hands, and informing me that she 
could stand it no longer, wished to know if I 
would not give her a small piece of my treasur- 
ed hair on the occasion of her going away, per- 
haps forever ? 

Human heart could not resist this touching 
appeal; the scissors were produced, my hair 
was loosened; and as the news spread about 
that I was giving a lock of hair to Mary Rone, 
‘“ who was going away,” those who were not 











to attack me: and as my friends rushed in, I 
could have exclaimed : 


‘ “They gather— 


See! how fast they gather!” 


I begged, and entreated, but it was of no use; 
twenty pairs of scissors were instantly produced ; 
twenty hands grasped my hair, and clip, clip, 
clip, until I verily thought I should have to pur- 
chase a wig. I gazed mournfully on each long, 
shining lock, as my merciless tormentors held 
them up before me ; but to all my complaints, 
they replied that it was a proof of their love. I 


tried hard to be contented with this, but phi- : 


losophy failed to convince me that all the love 


going away, thought it would be a good chance 
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in the world could compensate for my loss of | 


hair. I looked in the glass at length—oh ! hor- 
rors ! at least one halfmy hair had disappeared ! 
and conscience whispered that perhaps amiabili- 
ty had degenerated into weakness, in thus part- 
ing with my chief ornament to gratify those who 
cared nothing about me. 

There are some people who with the sweetest 
manners in the world, would scarcely stretch 
forth their hand to help another. I was once 
paying a visit to a very sweet old quaker lady, 
who had always seemed to me the very per- 
sonification of amiability and perfection. With 
her every one was “ dear,” every one was good, 
every one was lovely, and she had a sweet 
smile forall: Among other things to recommend 
our Quaker friend was a large and beautiful 
garden. As we walked through the paths ad- 
miring the flowers and shrubs, one of the com- 
pany, achild, pointed to a cluster of pinks, say- 
ing, with a wistful glance: ‘* These are pretty 
flowers—I’d like to have one.” ‘* Would thee, 
dear ?” replied cousin Rachel, with one of her 
benignant smiles, as she quietly passed by with- 
out gratifying the young visitor. The child 
was astonished; she had felt the influence of 
the smile, and yet on glancing at her hand it 
was empty—she knew not what to make of it. 

And yet there are some characters in the 
world whoare really amiable ; who are continu- 
ally benefitting others, and who, because they 
possess natural energy, instead of that insipid 
milk-and-water manner, are exposed to insidi- 
ous remarks, and rarely receive that praise 
which is their due. Such a one was Nelly 


Upton. She had the greatest reverence for truth, 
and would not hesitate to speak as she felt, even 
at the risk of giving offence ; and yet she was 
by no means one of those people who are forever 
saying disagreeable things, and then dignifying 
their bluntness with the name of candor. 


Per- 
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haps being the eldest of a large family, had 
given an uncommon degree of energy to her 
character, for she was one of those persons who 
are always sought in any trouble or difficulty. 

A story often told about Nelly, took place 
when she was traveling in one of the North 
River steamboats. Not being very hungry. she 
soon despatched her own supper, and then fixed 
her attention on her opposite neighbor—a large, 
stout woman, who was devouring pancakes in 
a most alarming manner. Nelly was not con- 
scious of staring rudely, and amused herself by 
counting the pancakes as they disappeared. 
The woman, seeing her so quiet, thought she 
must be watching, and fixing her eyes on the 
young girl, exclaimed, rather suddenly : 

“* Well, Miss! you seem to be watching me 
very intently—pray and how mahy cakes have I 
eaten ?” 

** Just twenty-four, Ma’am,” was the reply. 

The peal of laughter which followed these 
words caused Nelly to start and look about her ; 
the fat woman looked disconcerted, and the other 
passengers were bursting with merriment at 
this abruptanswer. But Nelly’s energetic char- 
acter was often of material use to others; *‘ and 
thereby hangs a tale.” 





It was towards the close of a long summer 
day, and the people of Deerfield, like a great 
many other people, were often to be found at 
their windows. Two or three of the womenkind 
were glancing up and down the street from the 
blinds of a very pleasant looking house, and 
bowing and smiling to their acquaintance as 
they passed along. Suddenly, however, the 
countenance of one of the young girls assumed 
a look of mingled amusement and alarm, as she 
called out hastily: 

**Laura! Laura! quick! shut the window! 
Dear me! I am afraid she will see us.” 

The blinds were hastily drawn down, as their 
mother inquired: *‘ What is it, you silly girls? 
What caused that scream, Kate ?”’ 

*“* Why,” replied the younger sister, laughing 
merrily, ‘‘she saw Mrs. Bolton over the way, 
and not approving in this case, of ‘ seeing and 
being seen,’ she hastily withdrew. Your senti- 
ments were not the same last night, Kate, when 
young Hilson passed along.” 

**T do wish you would be quiet,” returned 
Kate, blushing, and looking a little angry, *‘ and 
watch and see where she stops. I wonder who 
is to be the victim to-night?” 

Laura, still laughing, returned to the window. 
and arranged the blind so that she could look 
out, while passers-by were not able to see in. 
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The object of this commotion was a very quiet- 
looking old lady, with a black hat and veil, and 
an immense feather fan. She belonged to the 
class of pretty old ladies, with bright black eyes, 
and a still fresh complexion. Her face was not 
as old as her figure, for she stooped a little, and 
leaned heavily on the arm of her companion-— 
a meek, quiet-looking man, apparently rather 
younger than herself. They walked deliberately 
along a few steps farther, and then stopped be- 
fore a large double house; when the old lady 
talked earnestly for a few moments to her hus- 
band, who seemed to give a sign of assent, and 
then both proceeded up the steps. 

Lanra remained at her post until the front door 
had closed behind them; and then dancing into 
the middle of the room, exclaimed in high glee: 

“As I live, if she hasn’t gone to Nelly Up- 
ton’s !” / 

** Nelly Upton’s!” repeated Kate, in surprise ; 
while their mother remarked: ‘“‘ If she has, she 
has met her match for once. I wonder how 
Nelly will proceed ?” 

‘* I hope she will tell her,” replied Kate, ‘‘ how 
ridiculous it is for her, when she is as well as 
any body, to make people sit up with her. I 
never heard before of people having night-watch- 
ers, who went out regularly to hunt them up. 
She is as bad as the plague, for every one runs 
in at the sight of her.” 

‘* Why doesn’t she make Mr. Bolton sit up?” 
observed Laura, **I do not see the wisdom of 
taking a husband if he is to be of no use.” 

** He, poor man !” rejoined their mother, com- 
passionately, “‘ he looks as if he had never had 
a wink of sleep since their marriage. 
he is the kindest husband that ever lived, and 
instead of getting provoked, quietly bears with 
everything.” 

** Well,” said Kate, ‘* now the old lady is fairly 
in forit. Wouldn’t it be a treat, Laurie, to see 
Nelly when she asks her to come and sit up with 
her? It is rather strange, bye-the-bye, that she 
never favored us ; I was trembling just now for 
fear that she was coming.” 

** You may consider yourself pretty safe,” re- 
turned Laurie, mischievously, ‘‘ Nought’s never 
in danger.” 

And how did Nelly proceed ? 

But, to begin with, Mrs. Bolton was the wife 
of Mr. Bolton ; and not having any children, or 
much else to occupy her mind, she had for the 
last twenty years been employed in taking care 
of herself, and convincing her husband that never 
was man so blessed as he was. He had heard 
this so often stated as an uncontrovertible fact, 
that he came at last to believe it; and felt hum- 
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bly conscious that devoted affection and reveren- 
tial regard on his part, could alone make up for 


his wife’s unheard-of condescension in marrying 
him. Not that Mrs. Bolton was the least bit of 
a termagant—far from it; she always spoke low 
and gently, and I do not believe a single harsh 
word passed between them all the time they 
were married. Mrs. Bolton was a sweet-tem- 
pered, indolent kind of an old lady; and al-- 
though as fresh as a rose, she had worked her- 
self up into the idea that her health was in a 
very critical state, and required constant care 
and attention. At length her spirits became 
extremely low; and impressed with the idea that 
she would die suddenly, and alone, she declared 
that she must have night-watchers. This cer- 
tainly was a species of monomania; and the 
village doctor, not knowing what better to do, 
gave it as his opinion that the fancy should be . 
humored. Poor Mr. Bolton had, with the most 
unwearying affection, day after day, worn him- 
selfout, scratched his face and hands, and almost 
torn the clothes off his back, plunging into briars 
and bramble bushes after unheard-of herbs; 
and now he good-humoredly took up his post by 
the bedside of his pretty, troublesome wife. For 


; about a year he managed to keep very wide 
’ awake indeed ; but while he became thin and 


sickly-looking, Mrs. Bolton was as well as ever, 
and bid fair to wear out several lives in preserv- 
ing her own. So they were obliged to look upa 
substitute ; and fortunately selected an ‘‘ amia- 


: ble girl,” who kept an unwearying watch, night 


after night, and to ease the mind of the invalid, 
even promised to marry Mr, Bolton in case of 
her decease. This was all very well--but hu- 
man nature cannot stand every thing, and poor 
Clara Santon, having impaired her own health, 
was obliged to forego her nightly employment. 

Mrs. Bolton thought it ** very cruel of Clara to 
leave her,”’ and began to look about for any who 
could be pressed into active service; till from 
being an unheard-of, it came to be a common 
occurrence, to see the couple perambulating the 
streets insearch ofa victim. Every day towards 
dusk they sallied forth, and as pity was the pre- 
dominant feeling, few could refuse to sit up a 
night now and then with the old lady, who per- 
sisted in deceiving herself. She had now fixed 
upon Nelly Upton; who, after a few moments’ 
consideration, expressed her willingness to per- 
form the duty; and Mrs. Bolton, who had taken 
a fancy to her cheerful countenance and pleas- 
ant manners, departed quite satisfied. 

As evening drew on, Nelly produced a small 
carpet-bag, which performed the office of sac- 
de-unit, and began folding her night-dress. 
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“* Why, Nelly,” said her mother, smiling, “‘ that 
is quite a useless ceremony ; Mrs. Bolton’s watch- 
ers have very little occasion for such articles, 
and if you expect to sleep at all to-night, I may 
’ as well undeceive you before you go.” 

“TI certainly do expect to sleep as usual,” was 
the reply. ‘* The old lady has troubled the com- 
munity quite long enough, and she shall sleep 
too to-night, or my name is not Nelly Upton.” 

A smile passed round the circle at Nelly’s de- 
termined air; and taking up the carpet-bag, she 
started for the scene of action. The evening 
passed very pleasantly till about ten o'clock, 
when Mrs. Bolton, drawing forth her watch, re- 
marked to her better half: 

** My dear, it is time for you to go to bed.” 

The obedient husband took up his candle, 
and bidding the ladies ‘* good night,” departed. 

No sooner had the door closed behind him, 
than Nelly, as if it had been the most natural 
thing in the world, said: “ Now it is time for 
you to go, Mrs. Bolton.” 

A pair of very handsome dark eyes, were open- 
ed to their widest extent, atthis remark, and Mrs. 
Bolton looked as if she could have replied : 
“* Me sleep? One of my noble race sleep? I 
never did such a thing in my life!’ This isto 
be found somewhere in a story of a wife who 


never slept, and drove her husband to commit ; 


suicide. 

But Mrs. Bolton, whatever she may have look- 
ed, contented herself with saying; ‘* It is of no 
use for me to goto bed, my dear child ; when 
you are so unfortunate as to be awake all night, 
it is far more pleasant to sit up.” 

Nelly glanced at a’small table, on which 
was set out biscuit, cake, and various eatables, 
which, together with two or three fascinating 
books, containing marks, showed very plainly 
how the nights were generally spent. No won- 
der that sleep refused to visit either watched or 
watcher. But Nelly came, resolved to effect a 
reformation ; therefore, quietly, yet in a tone of 
command, she replied : 

“* O, but I intend that you shall sleep ; follow 
my directions, and you will soon see their effica- 
cy. Now,” she continued, with a smile, “ I 
shall be a very strict nurse ; if you feel hungry, 
we will eat a piece of cake, and then put these 
things out of the way.” 

The invalid, quite astonished at these strange 
proceedings, made no ojection; the cake was 
eaten—and Nelly soon had the satisfaction of 
seeing her patient comfortably established for 
the night. From her wakeful habits, not feeling 
inclined to sleep, Mrs. Bolton derived some sat- 
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as she proceeded to set things in order; and 
this being completed, she placed herself before 
the glass, and began deliberately to put up her 
front hair in papers. Mrs. Bolton raised herself 
up a little at this, and feeling convinced that 
girls were the vainest creatures in existence, 
watched her proceedings with still more interest. 


; At length the hair was arranged to the owner’s 


— OOO 
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satisfaction, who forthwith proceeded to array 
herself in her usual night-dress. 

“ Why, Nelly !—Nelly !” exclaimed Mre. Bol- 
ton, in alarm, *“* What are you going todo ?” 

* Going to bed, of course,” replied Nelly, with 
a very determined air ; ‘* what should I do ?” 

Tue old lady was fairly stunned—speechless 
with surprise ; until Nelly, having taken pos- 
session or a vacant couch in the corner, where 
she could watch the movements of her charge 
without being seen herself. Mrs. Bolton gazed 
wildly around, and not perceiving her, cried 
out: 

“ Nelly! Nelly! Surely you are not gone to 
bed! Why what kind of watching is this? 
How could you leave me so ?” 

But Nelly was, or pretended to be, roaming at 
large in the land of dreams; and the old lady’s 
alarm increased tenfold. 

*“ Dear me!” she continued, “ I do believe she 
has gone to sleep! WNel-ly! Nel-ly !—Nelly! 
Nelly ! Nelly !—Nell! Nell! Nell!” 

Mrs. Bolton fairly sung herself into a pleasant 
slumber; and the cause of this commotion, after 
a laugh at her patient’s discomforture, followed 
her example, and slept soundly till morning. 

At breakfast, Mrs. Bolton observed with a 
sort of unwilling acknowledgment : ‘* Well I do 
believe I had a short nap last night—the first 
time in many years.” 

“ Had you, really !” exclaimed her husband, 
in delight. 

“‘ The ‘ short nap,’ ” said Nelly, with a smile, 
“was a good night’s rest.” 

‘* So it was,” rejoined Mrs, Bolton, balancing 
her tea-spoon on her cup, “so it really was; 
and I believe I owe it to you, Nelly.” 

‘Shall you want me again to-night?” in- 
quired her companion, “I do not feel very 
tired yet.” 

Mrs. Bolton glanced at Nelly—then at her 
husband—and all of a sudden perceived some- 
thing very interesting in the garden, for she 
stood looking out of the window sometime. 

The tax upon night watchers ceased, and 
Nelly returned home in triumph. 
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2 When the soul is stricken sore ; 
When our dearest friends depart ; 
When the charms of earth no more 
Please the eye, or soothe the heart ; 
“ Then, O then where shall we seek 
That relief we fain would know 2? 
Human aid—how vain—how weak! 
False and fleeting, all below! 
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3 Then to Heaven we lift our eyes; 


There we find a friend indeed ; 
Jesus reigns above the skies ; 

He’ll supply our ev’ry need. 
Though our earthly hopes may die ; 
rove false, and comforts cease ; 


Friends 
Though li 


fe 


e’s stormy ‘winds blow high, 


He but speaks, and all is peace. 








EDITORIAL. 


The History of England from the Accession of } 
James II. By J. Barrington Macaulay ; Vol. ; 
I., with an original portrait of the Author, en- 
graved expressly for this edition. New York: 
Messrs. Harper & Brothers. 


; 
Tuis work has already been extensively no- | 
ticed, and 1s receiving from every quarter the 
highest approbation. 
admitted scholarship, and his elevated position | 
in the literary and political circles of his coun- 
try, great expectations were raised by the an- | 
g 

: 

; 

: 


From Mr. Macaulay’s 


nouncement of the work, we feel assured these 
expectations will not be disappointed. The 
book will be highly popular, both as it respects 
its style and its impartiality. It is peculiarly 


adapted to the young historian. 


Posthumous Works of the Rev. Thomas Chalmers, 
D. D,, LL. D. Edited by the Rev. William 


Hanna, LL. D. ; Vol. V.; New York: Har- 


per & Brothers. 

SaspatH Reapinc.—Dr. Chalmers belongs to 
that class of Divines whose standing in the re- 
ligious world gives us a guaranty of the rapid 
sale of their productions. This volume will be 
found to be a very pleasant and useful book for 
Sabbath reading. 


History of Alexander the Great. By Jacob Ab- 
bott, wih engravings. Harper & Brothers. 


This is another of the series of historiettes in 
progress by Mr. Abbott. These books are ad- 
mirally adapted to their object. It is too tedious 
for the youth to wade through the larger Volumes 
of history, and perhaps, eventhen, not retain in 
memory as many important facts as are found 
so clearly and happily condensed in these small 
volumes. These works are beautifully printed 
and illustrated. 


Mem oirs of Matthew Henry. Abridged and con- 
densed from his life. By J. B. Williams, Esq. 





Acquaintance with God. By Rev. James Sher- 
man, Minister, of Surry Chapel, London, 


Universalism not of God. By Matthew Hale 


Smith. 


This Book composes the substance of the 
works published by the Author upon Universal- 
ism, condensed, re-arranged, and re-written. 


Letters tolittle Children. By their Father. 

Great Truths in simple words, for little children. 

Scripture Tracts, 11 Vols. Striking events of 
Scripture, most beautifully illustrated. 


The American Tract Society, deserves all 
credit for its beautifully embellished, as well as 
useful books. 


A Memoir of the life of James Milnor, D. D., 
late Rector of St. George’s Church, New York. 
By the Rev. John S. Stone, D. D , Rector of 
Christ Church, Brooklyn. Published by the 
American Tract Society. 


This is a memoir of Mr. Milnor as a Lawyer 
or a man of the world, and of Dr. Milnor asa 
Divine and a Christian. To each profession 
he was an ornament. The rules by which he 
governed himself in the legal profession, show 
at least an honest lawyer, and are in some res- 
pects worthy a more close imitation by many 
in that profession. As a Divine he was greatly 
beloved by all who knew him, of whatever 
denomination. While he expressed a warm 
attachment to his own church, his expansive 
benevolence embraced every opportunity of 
uniting in any plan which seemed for the ad- 
vancement of true religion. His Memoir will 
be read with much interest. 


Benjamin Franklin: his Autobiography, 1nd @ 
Narrative of his public life and serviccs. 
Splendidly Embellished with numerous exquisite 
designs, by Chapman. Harper & Brothers. 
To be completed in eight parts. 


This is a splendid edition of the life of Frank- 
lin. Every youth should read it, to see what 
can be accomplished by industry and perseve- 
rance. There are some exceptions in his life ; 
but, take him all in all, Franklin was one of the 
most remarkable men of his age. 
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ELEGANT JUVENILE HOLIDAY BOOKS. 


Werearus or Frienpsurr ; A Gift for the Young. 
By T. 8. Arthur and F. C. Woodworth, 


** A very attractive volume, handsomely exe- 
cuted, and embellished with numerous cuts illus- 
trative of entertaining stories for the young. It 
will be very popular with the youthful gentry 
about Christmas.” —N. Y. Observer. 

** This is a delightful book, by two of the most 
delightful writers for the young that our country 
contains.””—Charter Oak. 


“It isa rare, pretty gift for the approaching 
before; 


holidays. Parents would .:0 well to see it , 
they make all their selections.” —Southern Lite 
rary Gazette. 

** On the whole, these ‘ Wreaths of Friendchip,’ 
as we judge, will not quickly fade. The flowers 
and flowrets that compose them will long pfe- 
serve, at least in the opinion of the little folks 
who are favored with the gift of them, their 
bright colors and sweet perfuine.”—N, E. Puri- 
tan. 

Arruvun’s Porviar Tates, in 6 vols, 18m. ele- 
gantly bound. ‘“ Keeping up Appearances,” 


* Riches have Wings,” “‘ Rising in the World,” 
** Debtor and Creditor,” “ Making Haste to be 
Rich,” “ Retiring from Business,” 

; Famy Tates, anv Leornps or Many Nations. 
Selected, newly told and Translated. By C, 
-B. Burkhardt. Elegantly illustrated, 1 vol; 
16 mo, 


/ * This is one of the most varied and compres 
Tiensive books of Fairy Stories ever published . 
| The story of ‘ Fiddling Quckey’ is really the most 
complete and exquisite thing that can be ima- 
gined.”— Parlor Gazette. 


** The illustrations of this volume are exquisite 
The most delicate taste and aptness of conception 
appear in them all. We discover nothing but 
the purest morality--while the poetry, grace and 
genius they display are as unquestionable as they 
are unique and singular.”—NV, ¥. Evangelist. 


“* Here is another book that contains a world 
of amusement for juventle readers. Some of the 
tales ure exquisitely fine, and will be likely to de- 
tain other eyes than those of the young, if they 
happen to fall on them.”—Albany Ar, 
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MAGAZINE, 





ECLECTIC 


The Eclectic Magazine of Foreign Litetature is 
published the Ist of every month, at No. 120 Nas- 
sau st. New-York. Each nomber/contains 144 

ges, or 1728 pages in a rs Braking three 
loge volumes, and is embellished with a beautiful 
mezzotint engraving by Sartain, ¢ither a portrait 
of some distinguished personagej-or a historical 
subject—muking twelve superb vings in the. 
year. The Eclectic Magazine 
ful selection of itis ablest artic 
pages of the Quarterlies xnd 
don, Edinburgh and Dublin, 
Ny. the steamers. Among t 

orth British Review, the ish Review, West- 
minster and Foreign Quarterly Reviews, the Edin- 
burgh Review and others; and from Blackwood’s 


*. 








Magazine, Fraser's, &c. The selections thus made 
comprise the most desirable and valuable portion 
of foreign literature in the same compass anys 
where to be found, and constitute yearly a rich 
addition to any library. The January number 
will be embellished with a splendid plate of ex 
| tra size, entitled the “ Literary Party,” embrac- 
ing nine portraits of the literary men of 

The Jannary number, which begins Vol. XVI. 
will be issued the 1st of December. Terms of the 
work are $5 - annum in advance, otherwise $6. 
The swill be promptly sent to any one who 
will send us $5 by ma‘l, or otherwise, postpaid, 








The pe on each number to any part of the 
Union ig fine cents. Address W. if. Bipweut, 
| editor, proprietor, 120 Nassan st. New-York, 
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Cart. Witttam Howarp Peck, will leave New 
York, daily (Sundays ex ), from Catharine 
Market, at 7 o’elock, A. M., for Port Chester, 

Neck, Stamford and Norwalk. Returning, 
iene Norwalk e111, Stamford at 12, Rody 


Neck, half past 12, and Port Chester, quarter be 
fore 1 qclock. 

~ Stages in readiness to convey passengers to the 
iterent places es usual 
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Handel—a Tale of Art, by Mrs. Ellet,..... 
The Sinking Rivulet, by Alexander Mac- 

BOM s desis sas oce ch éiere 
A Dream abcut a White Rose-Bud, by Car- 

Oline Chesebro,.....+es.cseesseevess 
The Interpreting, by Jerome A. Mabey... 
The Arabian Nights’ Entertainments,..... 
The Spirit of the Beautiful, by Annie Gray, 
The Over-Paid Check, by T. S. Arthur... 
Night-Time, by Elizabeth J. Eames,.....+ 
The Rule of Fashion, by Miss M. A. Spa- 
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65 
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The Wintry Wind, by Sidney Dyer,—.... 


Lights and Shadows of Italian Heroism, by - 


Cc. Edwards Lester,..... eeeeeetorene ae 4 
The Riches of the Heart,.....0++eeeeseee 


Equestrian Reminiscences, .... .seseesees 


Mount VINO, ++ sseesesecneereres esese 2 


Amiability, with Variations, by Ella Rod- 


» MAN gs sew eete, ee @#8e8e ve cthaw Chore: 


Consolation,. EBnsiG, Fins s.s po sun koaeta can . 


Editorial, +++, «sey evstiveesssis 


EMBELLISHMENTS. 


MOUNT VERNON. 


ENCAMPMENT AT THE DEAD SEA 


FASHION PLATE. 
MUSIC.—* ConsOoLaTiON.”’ 
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=MRS. L. H; SIGOURNEY. 

se MRS: ANN 8. STEPHENS, 

“SMRS. F.-8, OSGOOD, 
MRS. E. €. EMB 
MKS. MARY E.? 
MRS.-E. R. STERES 
‘MRS. O 2 ele 
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as. M. G. HE 
S188 MARY M. tee aad 
$8 A. .D WOODBRIDGE, 
INY FORESTER, 
188 CATHARINE M. SEDGWICK, 
Pe 
Al 
MISS 7 MieiNTOSH, 
J. Ke PAULDING, 
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J. P. PmALL, raven 12 Spruce Street, 
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we C. BRYANT, 


FITZ GREENE HALLECK, 
EDGAR A. POE, 

H. HASTINGS WELD, 
STEPHEN M. CHESTER, | 
T. 8. ARTHUR, 

G. FENNO HOFFMAN, 

J; T. HEADLEY, 

PROF. J. ALDEN, 

| REV. J. N. DANFORTH, 
REV. THOMAS C.‘HARRIS, 
ALFRED B. STREET, 

T. B. REED, 

JOHN INMAN, 

ROBERT.A.. WEST. 

REV. JAMES M. Rincon, 
REV. S. IRENEUS PRIME, 
Ka, »» BC, 
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